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TWO NEW AND IMPORTANT SERIES OF 
TEXTBOOKS 


Progressive Road to. Reading 
By—Méiss Georgine Burchill, Dr. Edgar D. Shimer, Dr. William L: Ettinger 
Book One $.32 Book Two$ 40 Book Three $.48 | Plan of Work $ .25 


capa sennncrenoeeasertesiinsinsasiniieianiiiheipninsilinialgapsciennciinemaisingais 
Originality-vital originality-combined with: sound 


‘pedagogy makes this one af the most notable series 
of readers plead ay ere Fee ¢ many years. 


Guide Books to: English 


Be CHAS. B. eae: and ADA VAN STONE HARRIS 
Book One $45 ~ . Book Two $ .60 


““Chese books are sui generis and mark anepoch in language teaching.” 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


565 Market Street, San Francisco, California 


California School 


Arts and Crafts 


2130 CENTER STREBT | 
BERKELEY toss CALIFORNIA 


SUMMER SESSION 1910 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 








MILLS COLLEGE 


The Only Woman’s College on the Pacific Coast 
Exclusively for Young Women. 


Located among the beautiful hills In the 
suburbs of South. Oakland, Callfornia, close 
to San Francisco, and the great Universities 
of the West. Grounds comprise 150 acres, 
beautified by two running streams, avenues 
of trees, palms and rose gardens. Ten bulld- 
ings, of wood, brick or stone, are well fur- 
nished. A faculty of thirty-elght members 
includes graduates from Mount Holyoke, 
Wellesley, Radcliffe, Bryn Mawr, Stanford 
University, State Universities of Illinois, Wis- 
consin and California (some with graduate 
degrees from this country, Germany or 
France); also teachers of music and painting. 


Full colleglate courses leading to degrees. 
Entrance and graduation requirements equiv- 
alent to those of Stanford and University of 
California. Training fits students for teach- 
ing regular lines of academic work, and offers 
special advantages for music, art, library 
study and home economics. Well equipped 
laboratories for science. Special attention to 
health of students. Modern gymnasium 
thoroughly equipped. Outdoor life and amuse- 
ments in the Ideal California climate. 
Alumnae in every city on the Pacific Coast. 
Fall semester opens August 17, 1910. 
For catalogue, address President Luella Clay Carson, LL.D., Mills 
College P. O., California. 
To reach Mills College direct from San Francisco, leave San Francisco 
via Key Route boat. From boat take Oakland train, change at Poplar 
Junction for Twelfth and Broadway, there to car marked ‘Mills College.” 


GRAND & HAMLIN 


SAN FRANCISCO’S POPULAR-PRICED HOTELS 


C. T. A. HEADQUARTERS 
(Special Rates to Teachers) 
GRAND HAMLIN 
Taylor aear Market Eddy and Leavenworth 


@ Only three blocks 
from the Postoffice, 
City Hall, U.S.Mint 
Railroad offices and 
tourist ticket validat- 
ing bureau. Steam 
heat, hot water and 
phones in every room. 
Rates $1.00 up; with 
bath $1.50 up. 


@ Two hundred and fifty rooms beautifully furnished 
in mahogany with one hundred tiled baths. In the center 
of the department store and amusement district. Rates 
$1.00 and up; with bath $1.50 up. 

FREE BUS TO BOTH HOTELS 
Write for Illustrated Folder 


KIRK HARRIS . : PERL. YOUNG 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 














MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


If you desire a 
handsome honestly 
built bench at the 
price you would 
pay for the or- 
dinary kind, write 
us. 

For 15 years the 
NIEDERER 
BENCH 
has been giving 
absolute satis- 

faction. 

We have no agents. 
All benches sold 
direct from the 
factory. 


J. NIEDERER CO. 


MEGRS. { Manual Training Bench. 
; Interior Wood Work. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 3409-17 SOUTH MAIN 








GLENBROOK INN 


A comfortable, home-like resort on 


LAKE TAHOE 


Ranch and Dairy in connection fur- 
nishes an abundance of fresh vegetables, 
eggs, cream, etc. 

Best trout fishing on the lake. 

Croquet, tennis, boating, dancing—De- 
lightful walks and mountain trails. 

Low rates by the week—For reserva- 
tions and further particulars write: 


Glenbrook Improvement Co. 


Glenbrook, Nevada (Lake Tahoe) 


Say you saw it im the Sierra Educational News. 














PACIFIC 
GROVE 
HOTEL 


Situated among the pines on 
the shores of Monterey Bay. 
An ideal place to spend the 
summer. 


Surf and Tank Bathing 
Sailing and Rowing 
Salmon Fishing 


Submarine Gardens 


tomes 
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AMERICAN PLAN ONLY 
RATES FROM 52.50 PER DAY UPWARD 
Address Manager Pacific Grove Hotel 
Pacific Grove, California 


REOPENS JUNE 1, 1910 


When you wish to marry, 
you select the best man. 

When you wish to travel, 
you should have your itiner- 
ary arranged by those who 
know how. 

Seventy years’ experience and 
all the facilities of a perfect 
organization at yourdisposal. 

We know how to care for 
teachers. We managed the 
San Jose Normal Party to 
Europe last Summer. 

Why not yours? 

We can send you around the 
world or to any place you 
want to go. 


COOK’S TOURS sssr* 
Write for information as to 
any tour or trip desired 


Thos. Cook & Son 


689 Market Street 
San Francisco 





Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 


Glen Alpine Springs 
LAKE TAHOE 
IS THE PLACE TO SPEND YOUR VACATION 


Spring flowers or snow fields 
within a few minutes walk. 

Sleeping out of doors a feature. 

All trails are safe. The only 
horse trail up Mt. Tallac 
starts at our hotel. 

Accommodations in tent or 
room. 

Camp fire every night. FREE 
boats, baths and picnic 
lunches. 

Our table is fine, white chef, 
own dairy and chickens. 

Ladies unescorted shown 
special attention. 

RATES are lowest. Open 
June 5th. 


Address (until May 30th.) 


E. H. COLEMAN 


192 3rd Ave. San Francisco 
THEREAFTER 


Tallac P. O. Lake Tahoe, Cal. 


Publications From Our List 


THE WOOSTER READERS 
Industrial Primer $0. 
Industrial First Reader 
Industrial Second Reader 
Industrial Third Reader ... 
Industrial Fourth Reader . 
Industrial Fifth Reader 





THE WOOSTER AnITHMETICS 


Book One 
Book Two 
AIDS TO LITERATURE 
No.1 Sleepy Hollow and Rip 
Van Winkle (with text) 
No. Evangeline, Snowbound, 
Lady of the Lake and 
Vision of Sir Launfal.. 
Evangeline (with text). 
Ivanhoe and Lady of the 
Lake 


WESTERN EDUCATIONAL 
HELPS 


The Theory of Music for School 
Purposes—J. H. Elwood 

Duval s Civil Government Sim- 

Dp. 

Practical Aids to the Teaching 
of Civics 4 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

The Story of Matka—David 
Starr Jordan . 

Power’s Poems for Memorizing 
ee 1 and 2, each 


776 Mission a 





‘San Francisco 
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BRAUN-KNECHT-HEIMANN-CO. 
ome a ee oe Oe) 


676-584 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


BEING THE OLDEST ORGANIZATION ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST SUPPLYING YOU WITH SCIENCE LABORA- 
TORY EQUIPMENT WE OFFER THE BEST 
FACILITIES TO 


PHYSICS INSTRUCTORS 


IN FURNISHING OUR OWN EXCELLENT LINE OF 
PHYSICAL APPARATUS AND OF THE BEST FOREIGN 
MAKERS. 


CHEMISTRY INSTRUCTORS 

CHRIST KOB’S BOHEMIAN GLASSWARE; SCHOTT & 
GEN. JENAWARE, BAKER'S ANALYZED CHEMICALS, AND 
ROYAL BERLIN OR ROYAL MEISSEN PORCELAIN WARE. 


BIOLOGY INSTRUCTORS 

SPENCER MICROSCOPES, GRUEBLER’S STAINS, 
McINTOSH PROJECTION APPARATUS, SLIDES AND 
COVER GLASSES, DISSECTING INSTRUMENTS. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY INSTRUCTORS 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S GLOBES, MCINTOSH PRO- 
JECTION APPARATUS, MINERALS AND APPARATUS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 














= BRAUN == 
CORPORATION 


363-371 NEW HIGH STREET, LOS ANGELES 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 
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MISSION INN. 
“ RIVERSIDE.CALIF. .% 


“It seems so strange in this far Western land, 
To find my childhood’s palace of delight; 
The mountains glistening in the summer air, 
The fragrant orange groves, the valleys fanned 
By cooling breezes from the snowy heights, 
With roses upon roses everywhere. 


“It is the same, the terraced roofs, the towers, 
The arched portal and the massive walls, 

The overhanging balconies and courts, 

The gay crowds idling through the happy hours, 
In open gallery and pillared halls, 

The music, and the revels, and the sports.” 
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Editorial Comment 
L. E. ARMSTRONG 


THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONVENTION 


The annual meeting of the county and city superintendents of Cali- 
fornia was held at Riverside the last week in April. It was an important 
meeting, decidedly interesting and profitable. It is to be regretted that 
every superintendent in the State was not present. Several questions 
closely affecting the interests of the teaching force of California were 
discussed. And from these discussions certain policies were decided 
upon and recommended to the next Legislature for enactment into law. 
We include in this number the complete report of the committee on 
legislation, and other articles bearing upon the work of the convention. 


THE SOCIAL SIDE 


The convention was singularly effective, also, on the social side. 
The first evening was devoted to a reception, the second to a banquet 
(with the best after-dinner speeches we have ever heard), the third to 
an informal dance, and the fourth to a picnic supper. These pleasant 
associations develop a feeling of fellowship more readily than do the 
hammer-and-tongs discussions on the floor. They are indispensable to 
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the development of that esprit de corps which conditions in large meas- 
ure the efficiency of any body. Superintendent Hyatt has given a 
good model-lesson for the superintendents to observe in their coming 
institutes. 

In addition to these pleasures at Riverside, the Schoolmasters’ Club, 
of Los Angeles, tendered a farewell banquet to the members of the 
convention at the Hotel Westminster. Superintendent Horace Rebok 
of Santa Monica presided, and with superlative humor introduced the 
speakers. A double male quartet, under the choral direction of 
Deputy Superintendent Tom Phillips contributed to the gaiety of the 
occasion with impromptu verses at the expense of several red-faced 
individuals present. It was a jolly time, closing a most pleasant week. 


RETIREMENT SALARIES 


The discussion of this subject at Riverside made it plain that we 
are ready for a forward movement. But in this advance we must be 
careful to avoid the appearance of selfishness and special pleading. Our 
appeal to the people and the Legislature must be based upon the ground 
of greater efficiency in our work. It can be and will be shown that a 
State retirement system is a matter of economy to the State. With a 
clear understanding and a proper handling of our problem, we can gain 
the approval of public opinion. Our plea must be primarily for the 
children—that no child should be under the care of one who can no 
longer render efficient service. We commend to our readers the article 
by Professor Lange as a clean-cut statement of the principles upon which 
a State retirement system must rest. More anon. 


THE READER ADOPTION 


The State Board has finally reached action on the long-delayed 
adoption of readers. At Riverside on April 25th the following books 
were adopted for a period of four years: 

Aldine Primer, Progressive First Reader, Brooks’s Second Reader, 
Brooks’s Third Reader, Stepping Stones Fourth Reader, and Stepping 
Stones Fifth Reader. 

The selection of these books was unquestionably a compromise. 
Probably no member of the State Board was entirely satisfied with the 
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list as a whole. It represents the judgment of the Board, reached after 
careful and thorough discussion. We believe that the teaching force of 
the State will bow cheerfully to the decision and will put the new books 
into use, feeling confident that they will prove successful. 


A CHEERFUL CORRECTION 


Last month we wrote an editorial under the caption, “A Backward 
Step,” taking the Board of Education of Tulare County to task for its 
reputed refusal to issue certificates upon certificates granted in other 
counties upon examination. While we believe the argument was sound, 
it appears that we had not been correctly informed as to the action taken 
by the Tulare Board. . 

The Board refused to grant certificates to beginners upon certificates 
granted upon examination in other counties. We believe this action is 
entirely justifiable. It seems reasonable to demand that beginners teach 
at least one year in the county granting them certificates. For instance, 
if a beginner plans to teach her first year in Tulare County, the Board 
of Education believe that she should pass their examination rather than 
go to some other county, pass the examination, and present her certificate 
for use in Tulare County. The Tulare Board is right. Our informa- 
tion was at fault. We are glad to make the correction. 


COUNTY OPTION ON THE SUPERINTENDENCY 


One of the most interesting debates at Riverside concerned Profes- 
sor Cubberley’s plan for the appointment of county superintendents. 
(The main features of the plan were presented editorially in the March 
News.) Various arguments pro and con were advanced. But the 
finishing blow to the cause of appointment rested in a suggestion that 
advocacy of appointment implies a lack of confidence in the intelligence 
of the average voter. Naturally that angle of the question was interest- 
ing to some fifty odd superintendents who are rightly considering the 
problem of longer tenure in their respective counties. That suggestion 
closed the case for the time. 

A day or so later an interesting suggestion for the solution of the 
question grew out of an informal discussion. It was proposed to remove 
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the constitutional ban upon all methods save election, and let the people 
of each county decide for themselves upon election or appointment. 

This plan of county option is thoroughly democratic. It would seem 
that we should now be able to get together in support of a constitutional 
amendment permitting an alternative method of selecting superintendents. 
The Legislature is now competent under the constitution to provide for 
the election or appointment of all the county officers excepting the county 
* superintendent. Why not place this office in line with all the others? 
Then, with a county option clause, we shall have a system approaching 
the democratic ideal in its responsiveness to the people. The proposal 
seems to us the very essence of fairness and good sense, and we believe 
that it will prevail. 


THE N. E. A. MEETING IN BOSTON 


The annual meeting of the National Education Association will be 
held in Boston, beginning July 4th. President Taft will make an 
address at the opening session. The general sessions will be held in the 
evenings and the section meetings in the mornings. This will leave the 
afternoons free to visit places of historic and literary interest in and 
around Boston. 

The California delegation will leave San Francisco on the Over- 
land Limited on Sunday, June 26th. Arrangements have been made 
for special cars to accommodate the party. One day will be spent in 
Chicago, the party arriving in Boston on July 2d. The railroad fare for 
the round trip will be less than one hundred dollars. 

If any one interested in education is planning to attend the Boston 
meeting, he should join the party without delay. We should have a 
strong, enthusiastic delegation from California. Quite a number have 
already signed up to go. The irrepressible Baldwin will be on hand to 
keep things moving. Superintendents MacKinnon, Roncovieri, McCly- 
monds and Barr (if his health permits) will be members of the delega- 
tion. Dr. C. C. Van Liew will represent the Normal people. Several 
of the bookmen, who assisted so gallantly in the fight at Denver, will 
accompany the party. If you wish to go with the delegation, kindly 
write promptly to the editor and he will gladly make your reservations 
for you and supply any further information at his command. 

















HOW SHALL WE KEEP THE BOY IN SCHOOL 
E. P. CLARK 
Editor Riverside Daily Press 


HIS question implies that the boy is not in school, or at least that 

- many boys are out of school who ought to be there. Is that 

true? I think most of you will agree from your own experience 

that you have found this situation to exist not as a theory but as a 

condition. And it is certainly true that many men of larger acquaintance 

with school affairs than any of us enjoy have reached the same con- 
clusion. 

In a recent article in the American Magazine, William Allen White 
says, “Two-thirds of the children who enter the schools of the country 
never get beyond the seventh grade. Five million boys in their early 
teens leave school unnecessarily.” 

That sort of statement ought to make us sit up and take notice. 
But you will find about the same conclusions reached in the official 
reports. The Bureau of Education at Washington recently issued a 
bulletin on ““The Elimination of Pupils from Schools.”” This was 
prepared by Prof. Edward L. Thorndike, of Columbia University, a 
very distinguished authority on educational matters. In his introduction 
Prof. Thorndike says: 

“(1) At least 25 out of 100 children of the white population 
of our country who enter school stay only long enough to learn to read 
simple English, write such words as they commonly use, and perform 
the four operations for integers without serious errors. A fifth of the 
children (white) entering city schools stay only to the fifth grade. 

**(2) Of the children entering the public schools of our more 
favored cities over half probably never have a man teacher. 

**(3) Less than one in ten graduate from the high school. 

**(4) Only about a third graduate from the elementary school of 
seven grades or more. 

**(5) Only about half have any teaching of consequence concern- 
ing the history of their country or any other, or concerning the world’s 
literature, science or art. 

““(6) In our city high schools, for 100 girls entering there are 
only 75 boys. During the high school course, moreover, the boys are 
eliminated more rapidly, so that in the last year there are 60 per cent 
more girls than boys.” 
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In another place he says: “For every 100 girls in the first year 
class of the city high schools, there are in general, only 75 boys; of 
100 girls in the first year class 30 leave before the second year, 25 
more before the third, and 14 more before the fourth year. For 100 
boys, the corresponding figures are 34, 27 and 14. A third more girls 
enter and fewer drop out.” 

Putting these figures of Prof. Thorndike’s in another form, we find 
that of 100 boys who enter the high schools of the country, only 25 
remain as long as the fourth year; 75 per cent drop out during the first 
three years, and without question some more of those who start in for 
the fourth year fail to graduate either because they are “plucked” or 
because they drop out voluntarily. 

Considering the reports from some of the cities of the country in 
detail, we find that California makes a very good showing. In River- 
side, for instance, 49 per cent of the boys who enter the high school 
stay on until they reach the fourth year; in San Bernardino, 44 per cent; 
and in Oakland, 25 per cent. In Auburn, N. Y., only 18 per cent of 
the boys who enter are found in the fourth year; and some of the other 
percentages are as follows: Bay City, 12 per cent; Birmingham, Ala., 
10 per cent; Davenport, Iowa, 19 per cent; Chester, Pa., 16 per cent; 
Canton, Ohio, 21 per cent; Fitchburg, Mass., 24 per cent; Norfolk, 
Va., 17 per cent; and Tacoma, Wash., 18 per cent. At the bottom 
of the list are Bayonne, N. J., where the great refineries of the Standard 
Oil Company are located, with 9 per cent; and South Omaha, Neb., 
a great meat-packing center, with the same percentage. The average 
of these 11 cities outside of California, representing all sections of the 
country, is 15.5 per cent. 

These figures are certainly startling. They mean that of every 100 
boys, on an average, who enter these high schools, only 15 stick it out 
till the beginning of the fourth year. The problem is what becomes of 
them and why do they drop out? 

Is it the fault of the boys, of the parents, of the courses of study, 
or of the teachers? I would say that in a measure all are more or less 
to blame; but as we are here as teachers, it may be helpful for us to 
consider some of the possible faults of the schools and of the teachers. 

You know how inadequately equipped for the struggle of life the 
boy is who drops out of school before he is through the grammar grades, 
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or soon after he starts on the course in high school; and even in a slight 
degree the schools are responsible for his being thrust out into the world 
with this handicap, it is fitting that we should seek for a remedy and 
earnestly endeavor to apply it. 

When I began the preparation of this paper I asked a number of 
the leading educators of the State and others in touch with the boy 
problem, to give me their ideas as to why so many boys drop cut of 
school and as to how we can prevent this calamity. I am going to 
give you some of their answers as preliminary to further consideration of 
the subject. 

Supt. P. W. Kauffman, Pomona: Have more men teachers. Have 
more manual work and less academic work. Make the “‘school life” 
and the “‘out of school life’’ fit into each other better. Fit the school 
to the boy instead of fitting the boy to the school. When this is done, 
the boy will play hooky from the street and run off to the school instead 
of playing hooky from the school and running off to the street. 

Supt. James A. Barr, Stockton: By so planning the work that 
even the boy will see that our school work is worth while. By making 
work interesting. By cutting out non-essentials and by emphasizing those 
things that will prepare for life work. In particular, greater emphasis on 
manual training, on real agricultural work in agricultural districts, on 
preparation for mining in mineral districts, etc. 

Hon. S. T. Black, former State superintendent, and now president 
of the San Diego Normal: In the normal school there are practically no 
boys, because the normal school now requires high school graduation for 
admission. By the time a boy leaves the high school, he is practically 
a grown man, and there are other avenues of industry open to him imme- 
diately without his spending two more years in the normal school. 

Again, a great many families need additional earning power, so that 
when a boy leaves the grammar school at 14 to 16 years of age, he is 
often called upon to earn something. 

While the conditions are not so bad as one would think at first 
sight, still there are too many of our larger boys not in school. Just 
why this is, we do not know. The school should do everything in its 
power to interest the boy in school work; if necessary, the school ought 
to offer a different line of work—a line that would appeal to the ado- 
lescent boy. 
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Supt. J. D. Graham, Long Beach: There are two main reasons 
in the minds of the boys for staying in school; the first is that the work 
given is practical, will help them to become proficient in some trade or 
profession, and so enable them to earn a good living; secondly, the 
opportunity of taking part in well organized school activities under 
capable coaches. The first need demands teachers of a higher type, 
people who know from experience what they teach, men of breadth, 
intelligence, character, men who are men amongst the business men of 
their city. In order to meet these conditions we need more polytechnic 
schools and conditions made attractive enough to draw the best type of 
manhood into the school, not as a stepping stone to some profession, but 
as a life work. Commercial courses do much to keep boys in school 
if the conditions for taking this work are not too severe. Time was 
when there was a farm waiting for every boy, but now we can only give 
him an education. To-day he demands a practical one and when it is 
given he accepts it with enthusiasm. 

Supt. E. C. Moore, Los Angeles: One way to keep the boy in 
school is to develop a higher regard for schools and their work among 
people generally. Whether one shall go to school or not, and do well 
in school or not, is very largely a matter of family attitude toward 
schools. No boy ever does well in school unless he hears it said at 
home that education is a good thing to get. He takes copy from his 
parents on these points, and they, again, take copy from the people 
about them, and any one who can get at the public opinion of a com- 
munity can do much to make its school flourish, as well as to keep its 
boys in them. 

Another way to keep them in school is to have juicy-minded teachers 
in the schools, people who delight in youth, and love to be with young 
people and to help them, not discouragers of youth. The atmosphere of 
a school system either invites children to come to school or to run away 
from school. The superintendent has something to do with making it. 
So have the people, and so have the teachers. The course of study also 
may be a live thing or a dead thing, which only dead people can abide, 
so that the children must, in a degree, pass out of life in order to labor 
with it. We are trying to find the living matter in history, geography, 
arithmetic, language work, etc. There is a living part to each one of 
them, and a dead or dying part that must be sloughed off. Again, in 
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manual work and in physical lessons and games we think we are doing 
something that will grapple every boy and girl to the school. 

State Superintendent Hyatt: The way to keep a boy in school is 
to make the school worth keeping in. The boy leaves because it is a 
dreary, scholastic, unbearable prison—sometimes a sepulcher. Open it 
up, let in the real world of activity, life, interest—manual work, athletic 
work, commercial work, social work, all the other things that real people 
are doing in a real world—and then the boys will stay. 

Several of the gentlemen from whom I have just quoted have re- 
ferred to the need of more men teachers and I feel that this is a point 
we may well emphasize. When I say that I believe the lack of men 
teachers is the one reason why boys drop out of school, I do not wish 
to be understood as reflecting in any way on the noble women who 
constitute the greater part of our teaching force. In the lower grades, 
I feel confident the women succeed better than the men; the mother 
instinct of the woman gives her an access to the hearts of the younger 
children and an influence over them that no man can have. When, 
however, they come into the seventh and eighth grades and the high 
school, the boys have reached an age where they need to be brought 
into touch with the virility of strong, well-equipped men. They feel 
that it makes “‘sissy boys’ of them to take all their school work under 
women. They have problems of body and mind to face that demand 
the counsel and aid of men; and if this is lacking, it is so much the 
easier for them to drift away from school. 

There was a time when the number of men and women employed 
in the schools of the country was nearly equal, and that was true even 
in California. You may say that this was probably long before our 
time; but statistics show that forty years ago 41 per cent of all the 
teachers in the country, in the elementary and high schools, were men; 
and in California 40 per cent. Many of these men teachers were young 
men in preparatory school or college who were teaching to earn money 
to complete their course; and the result was that even in the country 
schools, the children were often taught by well-trained, ambitious, 
vigorous young men whose presence in the school was a splendid stimulus 
to mental effort and whose wide outlook on the world gave the children 
a vision of larger things. But that day is past. Now there are only 
a little over 20 per cent of the teachers of the country who are men, 
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and in California less than 13 per cent. In the grade schools less than 
10 per cent. In many counties in this State hardly a man is employed 
except in the high schools, and in many high schools there are more 
women than men teachers. Some high schools have no men at all on the 
faculty. Taking the State as a whole, there are 924 women teachers in 
the high school and 596 men, or more than 50 per cent more women 
than men. 

In speaking of the country at large, the United States Commissioner 
of Education, Dr. Elmer Brown, says: ‘“‘Since the year 1898 the 
actual number as well as the percentage of male teachers in this country 
has been declining, and since 1902 that decline has been very sug- 
gestive of a toboggan slide.” 

The following interesting statement of the rate at which men are 
being eliminated from the schools of the nation is furnished by George 
P. Brown, editor of School and Home Education: ‘The decrease in 
the number of male teachers in the nation during the last six years has 
been 17,463, or an average of 2,910 per year. In the last four years 
the decrease has been 12,094, an average of 3,023 per year. 

“During the same periods, the women teachers have increased in 
number 38,433 during the last six years, an average of 6,405 per year. 
And during the last four years, 35,418, or an average of 8,854 per 
year. 

We are preparing only a handful of men in California for the pro- 
fession of teaching, and those mostly for high school work. In the 
normal schools of the State this year there are, in round numbers, 2,000 
students; less than 100 of these are men. 

Hear what some of the leading men of the State say regarding the 
need of more men in the schools. 

President Wheeler, of the State University: ““There ought to be a 
larger proportion of male teachers in our high schools. A high school 
in which anything less than a majority of the teachers is on the male 
side is a wrong education. We ought not to put boys over 13 years 
of age under charge of women. ‘They need the impression of virility, 
personal strength and creative capacity that they get from a strong man. 
A boy over 13 years of age is likely to lose his respect for the schools 
if they are represented to him exclusively and predominatingly in the 
person of women.” 
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HOW SHALL WE KEEP THE BOY IN SCHOOL 





Former Governor Pardee: “Boys of 14 to 15 years of age need 
and like men teachers, who are able to enter into boy life better than 
women. Everything in reason should be done to keep our children in 
school. Therefore, men teachers, being able to make school life more 
attractive to the boys, should be employed.” 

Rev. Robert J. Burdette: ‘“‘Boys need a teacher somewhere along 
the course of their education, who has once been a boy. This rule bars 
all women and some men.” 

How shall we get more men in the schools? 

One thing that will “help some’’ is the payment of better salaries. 
But I do not think the salary question is as much a determining factor as 
many suppose. I know a good many young men who are practicing 
medicine, or trying to, or who are struggling along as attorneys with a 
smaller income and a position of less influence than that accorded a 
teacher even in the grades. They hope for greater success in the future; 
but most of the other professions except that of the teacher are crowded, 


and progress for the beginner is slow. Even in the business life, the . 


average young man without means does not get ahead very fast. The 
greed for gain has undoubtedly turned the current away from teaching 
to other lines of work; but considering merely the question of dollars 
and cents, many young men would do better in the teaching profession 
than they are doing elsewhere. Perhaps they will “get wise” to this 
fact and then we shall see a reaction. We ought to pay our teachers 
more than we pay our bricklayers; but the young man of good educa- 
tion who might command from $1,000 to $1,500 as a teacher is foolish 
to stick to something else at $600 or $800 a year because he thinks a 
lawyer, a doctor, or a business man has more prestige than a teacher. 

The teaching profession is an honorable one, second to none in its 
opportunities for usefulness. It ought to attract men for the love of 
the work and the opportunity for service; and that doctrine ought to be 
preached in season and out of season to the young men in our colleges 
and universities. 

(Continued in June number) 

Tommy—Pop, what is meant by the mother tongue? 

Tommy’s Pop—Sh-h-h, my boy! Don’t get her started.—Phila- 
delphia Record. 
17 
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RETIREMENT SALARIES* 
Dr. ALexis F. LANGE 
University of California 


O minimize risks in the field or paddock of this discussion, it 
seemed on the whole advisable not to paint the topic before 
us too sanguine a red by labeling it “‘Pensions for Teachers.” 

It would appear to be safer, outside of the present company, at any 
rate, to apply instead the dull-red finish of “Retirement Salaries."” The 
term “‘pension”’ is likely to tease and to incite brainstorms, although what 
makes it so red is not what it stands for but what it is taken for. The 
eyes of one are so constructed as to make him see the British at Bunker 
Hill, come, once more, to enslave the free. Another has something in 
his eye that causes him to confound a pension with charity. Another 
sees red because it is not charity—for everybody. To many it means the 
legalized filching from salaries by a paternal state, under the pretense of 
watching over teachers during the days of their shiftless, riotous youth. 
Some again are satisfied that a pension is an innovation, and this alone 
makes them paw the ground and bellow and charge the red rag. 

But even if we succeed in ripping out every thought not implied in 
the term “‘pension”’ and “‘retirement salary,”” we may still have to reckon 
with a custom-caked set of antique feelings, which for practical pur- 
poses are still “just as good as new” and are therefore in daily use, in 
many families. If you urge that the country needs to have and to hold 
expert teachers, you are told by the owner of such a set of feelings, as 
he thinks with it: ‘‘It is un-American to employ experts in the public 
service. Only amateurs need apply. Yankee versatility and ingenuity 
will always lick everybody in everything.” Att this point the American 
eagle screams thrice. If you remark that teachers should be reasonably 
sure of their positions during good behavior in the interest of the public 
welfare, you are set right by being informed how undemocratic it is not 
to distribute offices frequently for the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber of office-seekers. If you call attention to the obvious fact that 
teachers who are facing want, immediate or future, can not be in the 
“‘calm and heavenly frame of mind’”’ necessary to serve their country 
adequately, you hear either that it is both un-American and undemocratic 
not to make money in any position, or that it is undemocratic to hold 


*An introduction to the discussion at the Riverside Convention. 
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RETIREMENT SALARIES 





out any inducements to those able and willing to render the special and 
unique service of educating the nation of to-morrow, as long as those 
who are neither able nor willing to do so are not provided for also. A 
pension for all or none. You may possibly convince your superstitious 
friend that the times have changed considerably since he began to vote 
for Andrew Jackson, pethaps even that “new occasions teach new 
duties,” at least theoretically, but you will still make him red in the 
face by suggesting any device that the effete countries of Europe have 
found workable. ‘That is too much for his patriotism—of ignorance. 

Now feelings can not be argued with successfully by any one except 
Father Time. He alone has a way with him that is irresistible. Our 
hope must be therefore that he has attended to his job sufficiently to 
make a retirement salary law for teachers timely. If so the people of the 
State will be willing to do for its great enterprise—that of conserving 
its greatest natural resource, boys and girls, and of producing the human 
wealth of an educated manhood and womanhood—what practical men 
of affairs are doing already in the interest of their pockets. They know 
that even the highest possible wages do not alone assure efficiency. They 
know that they must offer also steady employment, a fair chance of pro- 
motion, and provision for old age, if they wish to secure the right spirit 
of loyalty and devotion to the interests of employers. Railroad experts 
fix the financial value of this spirit at about ten per cent and estimate the 
gain to the eighteen railroads regularly pensioning their men at $40,- 
000,000 a year. 

I know of no other platform than the “‘good of the service’’ on which 
the citizens of the State, ourselves included, could rightly stand together. 
We teachers can not very well ask for retirement legislation on the 
ground that we are men and women. This fact happens to occur out- 
side of the profession. Nor can we ask because teaching is not as easy 
as it looks, or because we are exceptionally afraid of the poor-house, or 
because we have families, or because we are orphans, or because other 
vocations are more remunerative, or because we are unfit for any other 
vocation, or because we are particularly deserving objects of charity. 
We can ask for higher salaries, we can ask for better tenure, we can ask 
for retirement salaries, because with securer tenure, with higher salaries 
now and retirement salaries in prospect, we shall be better able to be at 
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our best now, better able to give our best now, devotedly, joyfully, as 
stewards of a great public trust. 

This position does not commit us to any particular scheme. There 
may be more than one road to Rome. But every scheme must furnish 
acceptable answers to such questions as—Shall retirement salaries be local 
or state-wide? Shall they be planned for a part or for the whole of 
the public school system? Shall the State provide for them directly or 
indirectly through keeping back a certain per cent of regular salaries? 
On what basis shall retirement salaries be figured? What shall be the 
minimum of service? How heavy a financial burden can the State assume 
without harm to its other vital interests? How heavy a burden can it be 
persuaded to assume now? Does the scheme permit of further devel- 
opment? 


MARK TWAIN 
BERTON BRALEY 


“So long, old man!” it’s hard to see you go, 
Dear gray old comrade with the boyish heart, 
The smile of summer and the hair of snow, 
The magic tongue that made the laughter start; 
“So long!’” You would not have us say “Farewell” 
As smilingly you cross the Great Divide, 
And we, despite the tolling of the bell, 


Smile back at you—and brush a tear aside. 


“So long, old man!”—a quaint, familiar phrase, 
But somehow fitting to a friend like you 

Who cast enchantment o’er our childhood days— 

magic growing stronger as we grew; 

Who gave us Tom and Huckleberry Finn 
As boon companions of the pleasant years, 

And told us tales of many sorts to win 
The tribute of our laughter and our tears. 


“So long, old man!” You've vanished from our sight, 
And we shall miss that drawl, that lazy smile, 
And we shall miss the eyes so full of light— 
Yet you will be here with us all the while. 
For Huck and Tom and Jim will still remain, 
And Colonel Sellers with his golden schemes— 
With them we shall not talk of you in vain— 
“So long, old man!’’—sweet rest and pleasant dreams! 
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THE POWER OF THE HOME 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
The World’s Greatest Citizen 


HE welfare of the state depends absolutely upon whether or not 
the average family, the average man and woman and their 
children, represent the kind of citizenship fit for the founda- 

tion of a great nation; and if we fail to appreciate this we fail to 
appreciate the root of morality upon which all healthy civilization is 
based. 

No piled-up wealth, no splendor of material growth, no brilliance 
of artistic development, will permanently avail any people unless its 
home life is healthy, unless the average man possesses honesty, courage, 
common sense and decency, unless he works hard and is willing at need 
to fight hard and unless the average woman is a good wife, a good 
mother, able and willing to perform the first and greatest duty of 
womanhood, able and willing to bear and to bring up as they should 
be brought up healthy children, sound in body, mind and character and 
numerous enough so that the race shall increase and not decrease. 

There are certain old truths which will be true as long as this 
world endures, and which no amount of progress can alter. One of 
these is the truth that the primary duty of the husband is to be the 
homemaker, the bread winner for his wife and children, and that 
the primary duty of the woman is to be the helpmate, the housewife and 
mother. The woman should have ample educational advantages; but, 
save in exceptional cases, the man must be, and she need not be, and 
generally ought not to be, trained for a lifelong career as the family 
breadwinner; and, therefore, after a certain point, the training of the 
two must normally be different, because the duties of the two are nor- 
mally different. This does not mean inequality of function, but it does 
mean that formally there must be dissimilarity of function. On the 
whole, I think the duty of the woman the more important, the more 
difficult and the more honorable of the two; on the whole, I respect 
the woman who does her duty even more than I respect the man who 
does his. 

No ordinary work done by a man is either as hard or as respon- 
sible as the work of a woman who is bringing up a family of small 
children; for upon her time and strength demands are made not only 
every hour of the day but often every hour of the night. She may 
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have to get up night after night to take care of a sick child, and yet 
must by day continue to do all her household duties as well; and if 
the family means are scant she must usually enjoy even her rare holi- 
days taking her whole brood of children with her. The birth pangs 
make all men the debtors of all women. Above all, our sympathy and 
regard are due to the struggling wives, among those whom Abraham 
Lincoln called the plain people, and whom he so loved and trusted; for 
the lives of these women are often lived on the lonely heights of quiet, 
self-sacrificing heroism. 

Just as the happiest and most honorable and more useful task that 
can be set any man is to earn enough for the support of his wife and 
family, for the bringing up and starting in life of his children, so the 
most important, the most honorable and desirable task which can be set 
any woman is to be a good and wise mother in a home marked by 
self-respect and mutual forbearance, by willingness to perform duty, 
and by refusal to sink into self-indulgence or avoid that which entails 
effort and self-sacrifice. Of course there are exceptional men and 
exceptional women who can do and ought to do much more than this, 
who can lead and ought to lead great careers of outside usefulness in 
addition to—not as substitutes for—their home work; but I am not 
speaking of exceptions; I am speaking of the primary duties; I am 
speaking of the average citizens, the average men and women who make 
up the nation. 

No mother has an easy time, and most mothers have very hard 
times; and yet what true mother would barter her experience of joy 
and sorrow in exchange for a life of cold selfishness, which insists upon 
perpetual amusement and the avoidance of care, and which often finds 
its fit dwelling place in some flat designed to furnish with the least possi- 
ble expenditure of effort the maximum of comfort and of luxury, but in 
which there is literally no place for children? 

The woman who is a good wife, a good mother, is entitled to our 
respect as is no one else; but she is entitled to it only because, and so 
long as, she is worthy of it. Effort and self-sacrifice are the law of 
worthy life for the man as for the woman; though neither the effort 
nor the self-sacrifice may be the same for the one as for the other. I 
do not in the least believe in the patient Griselda type of woman, in the 
woman who submits to gross and long-continued ill treatment, any more 
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THE POWER OF THE HOME 





than I believe in a man who tamely submits to wrongful aggression. 
No wrongdoing is so abhorrent as wrongdoing by a man toward the wife 
and the children who should arouse every tender feeling in his nature. 
Selfishness toward them, lack of tenderness toward them, lack of consid- 
eration for them, above all, brutality in any form toward them, should 
arouse the heartiest scorn and indignation in every upright soul. 

Into the woman’s keeping is committed the destiny of the generations 
to come after us. In bringing up children mothers must remember that 
while it is essential to be loving and tender, it is no less essential to be 
wise and firm. Foolishness and affection must not be treated as inter- 
changeable terms; and besides training your sons and daughters in the 
softer and milder virtues you must seek to give them those stern and 
hardy qualities which in after life they will surely need. Some children 
will go wrong in spite of the best training; and some will go right even 
when their surroundings are most unfortunate; nevertheless, an immense 
amount depends upon the family training. If mothers through weakness 
bring up sons to be selfish and to think only of themselves, they will be 
responsible for much sadness among the women who are to be their 
wives in the future. 

There are many good people who are denied the supreme blessing 
of children, and for these we have the respect and sympathy always due 
to those who, from no fault of their own, are denied any of the other 
great blessings of life. But the man or woman who deliberately fore- 
goes these blessings, whether from viciousness, coldness, shallow-heart- 
edness, self-indulgence or mere failure to appreciate aright the difference 
between the all-important and the unimportant—why, such a creature 
merits the contempt as hearty as any visited upon the soldier who runs 
away in battle, or upon the man who refuses to work for the support 
of those dependent upon him, and who, though able-bodied, is yet con- 
tent to eat in idleness the bread which others provide. 


MysTICAL SEVEN 
A woman buried seven husbands, but was too poor to afford separate 
monuments, so she had one large stone erected. On it there was placed 
a carved hand with the forefinger pointing heavenward, and below that 
the pathetic inscription, “Seven up!" 
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SUPERINTENDENT REBOK TO THE TEACHERS OF 
SANTA MONICA 


SANTA Monica, May 12, 1910. 

There yet remain six weeks for school work. ‘The time is short and 
will pass quickly, but it is long enough to embrace some of the best and 
most significant work of the year. 

In these six weeks many faltering, wavering, half-awake pupils can 
be saved. ‘They will not save themselves. You will save them. But 
you must awake them first. Do it now. If they realize, then indeed 
have you been their savior. If they again sleep, you are blameless until 
your opportunity returns to again awaken them. 

Not very much saving of backward, faltering, or wavering pupils 
can be accomplished by shooting at a whole class. It is dangerous, any- 
way. ‘The shot generally misses the mark and hits some over-wrought 
innocent child. Better make it a personal matter with the pupil, and 
reach the parent with your message if possible. Encouragement, appre- 
ciation, friendly interest generally will accomplish more for the feeble or 
dilatory pupil than harsh criticisms or the exaction of severe standards 
attained by only the few. 

These are the weeks of the school year for an adjustment of time 
and demands, if such adjustment is necessary. You know how your 
class stands in each subject. You now realize whether you need a little 
more time on one subject and whether you can realize reasonable results 
by a little less time on another subject. You know how well or how 
poorly the course of study has fitted to the particular set of pupils you 
now have. You should carefully survey your whole field, and adjust. 
This does not mean revolution or lowering-of standards. It means only 
simple, quiet, reasonable adjustment of time and opportunity to meet 
conditions in a sensible way, and without doing violence anywhere. 

If, in your judgment, any more than a minor adjustment of time is 
required in your school to carry out the spirit of this message and get 
the best results possible at the end of the term, please refer your problem 
to this office, and we will advise together. 

Sincerely yours, 
Horace M. REBok, 
Superintendent. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF THE RIVERSIDE CONVENTION 
L. E. ARMSTRONG 
Secretary California Council of Education 


NCE more the county and city superintendents of California have 
met in annual session, jostled ideas, and returned to their several 
fields of endeavor. In this educational tournament beginning 

April 25th and lasting four days, several lances were broken and a 
few gallants unhorsed. The convention inside and out was a good 
one. It was vigorous, stimulating, constructive. We believe that much 
good will come of it. As the teachers of the State are unable to attend 
these meetings, a few of the impressions gained from the Riverside meet- 
ing may be acceptable to them. ‘Therefore, be it understood that this 
sketch is not for superintendents. It is for those who manned the ship 
while the captain was away. 

When State Superintendent Hyatt called the meeting for River- 
side, we wondered why he had the assurance to take the superintendents 
away off to a little town in the far end of the State, close to the Mexican 
border. After Tahoe and Yosemite, Riverside seemed decidedly tame. 
We feared that Superintendent Hyatt’s pride in his home-town needed 
pruning. But he knew what he was doing. He wanted to make the 
superintendents of California acquainted with the most comfortable, 
homelike, distinctively Californian hotel in this great State. So he took 
us to the Mission Inn at Riverside. 

We marveled upon our arrival at the perfect taste displayed in the 
building itself and its furnishings, at the luxury which sought to hide 
rather than to parade itself, at the remarkably efficient service quietly 
and courteously rendered, at the spirit of restful comfort which pervades 
the place. We marveled upon our arrival at the genius which had 


brought all these things to pass; during our stay the spell increased; and 
now in retrospect we freely acknowledge the charm. So far as our ex- 


perience in hostelries goes, we cheerfully accord the Mission Inn first 
place. It was worth going to Riverside to see and enjoy, even if there 
had been no convention. 

The sessions of the convention itself were held in the Monastery of 
the Inn, a fine chapel-like room that will easily seat three hundred people. 
It was a novel experience to eat, sleep, and argue all under the same 
roof. Sometimes the sweet-chiming bells of the Campanile, breathing 
of peace and devotion, softened rather than disturbed the discussions. 
With these bells in our ears, it was easy to close our eyes and picture 
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the good friars calling their dusky neophytes to prayer. And even with 
wide-open eyes, in the softened light of the Monastery, it required slight 
imagination to bring to the pulpit before us the form of the good Father 
Serra, clad in the simple garb of a Franciscan. 

The convention itself was worth while, because the subjects selected 
for discussion were live subjects, debatable subjects. A carefully 
arranged program gave definiteness to the discussions and placed them 
under reasonable time limitations. Under this plan the convention was 
able to take up several important problems. We need name only a few 
at this time: Apportionment of school funds, appointment of county 
superintendents, a State retirement system, tenure, health legislation, 
keeping boys in the high school, etc. From time to time we shall discuss 
these problems editorially and shall present the views of our leading 
educators concerning them. The discussions on the floor of the con- 
vention were as a whole singularly able and interesting. Among the 
superintendents of California there are several men and women who are 
not only clear, constructive thinkers, but are also ready, efficient debaters. 
In the debate on the apportionment of school funds, Superintendents 
McClymonds and Keppel locked horns and treated the convention to a 
remarkably good discussion, one that repeatedly touched bottom on vital 
points. 

Nor was the time outside of convention hours less stimulating and 
instructive. There were car rides and automobile rides aplenty to visit 
the many points of interest at and near Riverside. The people of 
Southern California are the best advertisers on earth. They have told so 
many people that Southern California is the finest spot on this footstool 
that they have come to believe it themselves. And what is more, they 
make nine people out of ten believe it! They almost made the writer 
believe it; he really thinks they might have succeeded had he been 
open to conviction. A ride through the orange groves of Riverside 
develops a sincere respect and admiration for the people who have made 
the desert put forth blossoms in numbers to bedeck all the brides in 
Christendom, and golden fruit to satisfy at least all their first-born. We 
passed groves averaging ninety trees to the acre, each tree yielding from 
fifteen to twenty boxes of navels. The open sesame by which these 
treasures were produced was water. And these people in Riverside own 
their own water system. They contribute nothing to a grasping monopoly. 
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They get the water at cost. And they ship their fruit co-operatively, 
thereby reducing the shipping expenses to a minimum and at the same 
time conserving the market in the best possible manner. There is plenty 
of gray matter south of Tehachapi! 

To us the most pleasing trip at Riverside was the automobile ascent 
of Mount Rubidoux to witness the sunset. Winding about the mountain, 
up and up we went on a magnificent road blasted out of the solid rock. 
At the summit we reached the great iron-tipped cross erected a few 
years ago by Jacob Riis. Tradition says that this cross is planted on the 
spot where Father Serra stood when he first overlooked and blessed 
the valley beneath. Truly it is a goodly land that meets the view, a land 
flowing with milk and honey. We would that the great whole-hearted 
Franciscan might return to see how far his fondest vision of one hundred 
forty years ago falls behind the real of the present. As we descended the 
mountain in the cool of the darkening day, with the evening breeze upon 
our faces, we felt the quiet serenity of the scene. Something of the peace 
of the old padres stole into our hearts; and we wondered not that the 
dwellers in this new land love it with a love that is deep and abiding. 

What a wonderful state our beloved California is! Each section 
has its own peculiar charms, more than ample to keep its people con- 
tented and proud. From the beautiful orange groves of the South to 
the magnificent forests of the North, from the white-crested surges of the 
Pacific to the snow-crowned Sierras, we may well be proud of our 
delightful western home. Truly the lines of life have fallen to us in 
pleasant places. We have an inheritance worthy of the children of a 
king. Let us bear ourselves right regally and renew with joy our vows 
of service to so beautiful and so generous a State. 

Wherever the next convention of superintendents may be held, we 
hope to attend. We regret that more teachers can not attend these 
gatherings of superintendents. These meetings make for unity and 
progress in a most remarkable way. The careless observer, caught by the 
trappings and the blare of oratory, might easily fail to grasp the deeper 
significance and value of these meetings. The Riverside meeting enabled 
the educational forces of the State to get their bearings upon several 
educational questions of moment to California. This coming together 
of the superintendents once a year to determine as a body the points 
of agreement and of disagreement is indispensable to the development of 
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state-wide constructive policies. Locating the lines of agreement to the 
point of divergence prevents marking time and enables the educational 
forces to map out the debatable grounds. But the convention does far 
more than define positions, valuable as that service is. It is an open 
forum in which progress is made through a frank interchange of opin- 
ions. Oftentimes, through earnest discussion and helpful suggestion, a 
common ground is found for apparently irreconcilable views. In the 
hurrying stream of discussions at one of these conventions, many a rough 
idea is rendered smooth and serviceable. And when all is done, every 
man and woman goes home a little broader than when he came, a little 
less confident of his own opinions, a little more respectful of the opinions 
of others. Ele goes home thoughtful, and after a period of more or less 
unconscious readjustment he surprises himself by his willingness to sur- 
render old contentions and to undertake new ones. And along this path 
lies progress. 


A YEAR OF SCHOOL GARDENS AT UPLAND 
MerTOonN E. HILi 
Supervising Principal Upland Schools 


T was with some misgivings that the teachers of our school began 
their work in class agriculture during the past winter. The most 
of them knew very little about practical gardening, and of course 

thought it well-nigh impossible to conduct a class of forty or fifty in 
garden work. But all were willing to try and they undertook what 
some have considered the impossible. 

The board of trustees gave their support in every way. Twenty 
sets of tools were bought, and the work began. The classes were 
given two periods a week, and without exception they began their work 
with enthusiasm. Having decided where on the school ground the gar- 
dens should be, we soon had four hundred fifty individual plots arranged 
in groups of ten plots each; the arrangement was such that there was 
sidewalk communication to each garden. 

The preparation of the soil began, and great interest was soon 
manifest in digging deep, in pulverizing and fertilizing the soil. A mail- 
pouch full of seed was furnished by the Department of Agriculture, 
and each teacher dealt out the seed in the right amount to the children. 
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A YEAR OF SCHOOL GARDENS AT UPLAND 





Instructions were given carefully for planting and soon all were watching 
with solicitude the growth of the plants. 

Attention has been given to the looks of the gardens, to the side- 
walks, and to the general neatness of the plots. The classes soon devel- 
oped keen rivalry as to the comparative merits of their work, and we 
have taken advantage of this and have granted at the end of each month 
a quarter holiday to that class having the best gardens. 

The children have grown radishes, lettuce, turnips, carrots, onions, 
beans, peas, corn, potatoes, poppies, pansies, bachelor’s buttons, and 
several other vegetables and flowers. They are also trying to grow flax, 
buckwheat, cotton, and various other plants seldom grown here. Many 
have taken vegetables home while others have eaten with their lunches 
what they themselves have produced “‘by the sweat of their brow.” 

One result of school gardening has been a greater interest in home 
gardening. Many parents have reported that never before did their 
children desire to have gardens at home. We have given out seed to 
many, and it has been no unusual thing to see children at work early 
and late in their back yards. 

This work has been largely an experiment this year, but it has been 
so successful that the trustees have agreed to see that land is leveled and 
fertilized before the next season. They promise us a lath-house so that 
much more can be done another year. We plan to make the work 
attractive to big boys by teaching budding, grafting, and general hot- 
house work. 

This has been work that pays. Any school no matter what its size 
can carry on practical work in agriculture. It is work that tends to hold 
those whom our present system eliminates. It is work that will bring 
children closer to Nature, while it can not fail to result in securing a 
higher moral standard among many delinquent children. 


UNPREJUDICED 
Mike McGinnis was being examined for jury duty in a murder trial. 
“Mr. McGinnis,” asked the judge, “have you formed or expressed 
an opinion as to the guilt or innocence of the prisoner at the bar?” 
“‘No, sir,”” replied Mike. 
**Have you any conscientious scruples against capital punishment?” 
“Not in this case, your honor,” Mike replied.—Success. 
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REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS’ ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Submitted at Riverside, April 29, 1910 


Your committee on school legislation submits the following report: 

1. We recommend the State and county school tax be made 
$10.00 per census child. 

2. We recommend that adequate money be provided for rural 
schools. 

(a) By amending Section 1817 so that the county superintend- 
ent shall estimate the county tax for the first teacher allowed 
by law at an amount hereafter to be determined sufficient to 
properly maintain a school of one teacher and at $550 per 
teacher for the remainder of the teachers determined by law. 

(b) By amending Section 1858 so that the county superin- 
tendent shall apportion the amount fixed in recommendation 
“ta’’ to each district for the first census teacher and $550 for 
each additional census teacher. 

3. We recommend the enactment of an article for the political 
code clearly defining the principles of adequate supervision and the ways 
and means of getting the same. 

4. We recommend indefinite tenure for teachers in harmony with 
the plan as submitted from the California Teachers’ Association and 
heretofore approved by this convention. 

5. We recommend the enactment of a state-wide school teachers’ 
retirement salary law. 

6. We recommend adding the following to the purposes for which 
school bonds may be voted, viz: 


For defraying the expenses of this bond issue. 

7. We recommend that a county health and development super- 
visor be provided. 

8. We recommend that joint union high school districts be author- 
ized to issue bonds. 

9. We recommend that the school funds of a joint school district 
be deposited in the county treasury in which the schoolhouse is situated. 

10. We recommend that the maximum age for the compulsory 
attendance for non-graduates of the elementary schools, be raised to 
17 years and that the county and city superintendents be given power 
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to determine whether non-graduates between 14 and 17 years of age 
may be excluded from school attendance. 

11. We recommend that the compulsory attendance law, instead of 
releasing children between 8 and 14 years of age—who live over two 
miles from the schoolhouse—from attending school, be changed to pro- 
vide for the transportation of such children if they are physically unable 
to travel more than four miles per day. 

12. We recommend that all school orders whose payment is de- 
ferred for lack of funds shall bear interest at 1/2 per cent per month 
during the period of deferment, and that such interest shall be a charge 
against the funds of the school district. ; 

13. We recommend that the annual election of school trustees 
be held on the first Friday in May, each year. 

14. We recommend that appointed school trustees hold office until 
the expiration of the full term of the vacancy. 

15. We recommend that in joint institutes, each county partici- 
pating may expend 75 per cent of the amount that each could expend 
for a separate institute. 

16. We recommend that each school board be allowed to send 
one of its members to the institute and that his actual expenses be paid 
by the district. 

17. We recommend that the law be so changed as to require a 
school census only in the even-numbered year, and that any county 
desiring to take a school census in the odd-numbered year be permitted 
to do so, and that where a school census is not taken in the odd-num- 
bered year, the county superintendent be authorized to estimate the 
changes in the school population using the average daily attendance as 
a basis. 

18. We recommend that the present law be so amended that it 
will be possible to establish county polytechnic and agricultural high 
schools. 

19. We recommend that the law be so amended that it will be 
possible to establish county parental schools. 


Mark KEPPEL, Chairman, C. L. McLane, 
C. J. WALKER, S. B. WILson, 
ALFRED RONCOVIERI, Geo. UNDERWOOD. 
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THE TEACHING OF PUNCTUATION IN THE PRIMARY 
GRADES* 


IDA VANDERGAW 
Supervisor of Primary Work, Oakland, Cal. 


TATEMENTS. The form of writing statements should not be 
S taught before the child can give readily and recognize quickly a 
complete thought. He can be taught to recognize a complete 
statement either by examining his own words or those of another. As, 
in his original composition work, he will have to examine his own thought, 
it is obviously better to use the former method. As he uses in actual 
composition work related sentences, it is again obvious if we are to have 
our method of teaching correspond to the mental process of the child 
when writing, he should not examine one disconnected sentence after 
another, but from the very first lesson should use related sentences. As 
when talking or writing the child expresses his thought without regard to 
form, the teacher should not call for a given form as a statement, or a 
question, or a series, etc., but should so frame her question that the child 
will give the desired form while conscious only of the fact that he is 
expressing a thought about a given object or situation. 

Illustration of lesson unit based upon the above principles. 

Step I. Oral. Tell me two things about this flower. What was 
the first thing you told me? The second? Tell me two things about 
this book. ‘What was the last? Tell me three things about this room. 
What was the second? The last? The first? 

Supply a large variety of objects for the children to talk about so as 
to give sufficient drill in this important fundamental step. First, use 
objects they can look at, such as articles in the room, nature study 
material, etc., since it is easier for a child to observe a given object 
and then tell about it, than to recall facts about it. Later, call for 
statements about things with which they are very familiar, such as their 
homes, pets, toys, baby brothers or sisters. Variety of subject and 
valuable training may be obtained by assigning for observation things 
that may be seen on the way to school, as the sky, a tree, a garden, a 
beautiful thing, a store, etc. 

Since the foundation for the use of the period and also for para- 
graphing is being laid, two mistakes the children are likely to make 


* Continued from March number. 
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should be corrected as soon as they occur in this oral work. Some 
child will probably connect his two thoughts with and. For example, 
“The buttercup is yellow and its grows in the field.” Ask the child 
what the first thing he told about the buttercup was; then, what the 
second was. Then ask him to tell you without using and. 

The other mistake violates the principle of unity. Some child may 
say, “You have a buttercup in your hand. It is yellow.” Lead the 
class to see that the first statement tells nothing about the flower, so it 
should be omitted. Other examples of this type of mistake are: (1) I 
have a dog. He is black. (2) I like the rose. It has many petals. 

By correcting these mistakes at once, the children will soon learn 
to talk only about the required subject. Instead of the above, he will 
say, ‘My dog is black,” and ‘“The rose has many petals.” 

When all the children can readily distinguish between the different 
statements they have given about any stated object, take the second 
step—how to write a statement. 

Tell me two things about this eraser and I shall write what you 
tell me on the board. What was the first thing you told me? How 
did I begin the first word? To show that I am through with this first 
thought I put a dot, or period. Why do I put this period here, Alice? 
What is the second thing you told me? How did I begin the first 
word in the first sentence? How then shall I begin this? How shall 
I show I am through now? 

Impress these ideas by asking different children the reason for 
each capital and each period. 

Notice where each line begins. What difference between the first 
line and the others? 

Now direct the children to be ready to tell you two things about 
anything in the room. After giving time for thought, call upon each 
child for his two sentences. Encourage the children to change their 
sentences, if it should happen that some child should say what they 
had intended saying. This calling for the children’s thoughts before 
allowing them to write insures independent work and so prevents copy- 
ing. Having heard the sentences, direct the children to write on the 
board what they told you. The board should be divided by lines into 
spaces not more than two feet wide, with a one-inch space between 
each. The narrow space of two feet is given so that the child will 
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have to use more than one line for every sentence, and so will have 
drill in indenting the first. If crayola is used in making the division 
lines, they will not have to be re-ruled for some time. 

It is better to have the language lessons written at the board, for 
three reasons—I. The children can be trained to examine the work 
and so get valuable training in judgment. 2. All get the benefit of the 
criticism of each child’s work. 3. Seat work unsupervised will lead 
to bad habits in position and movement in writing, therefore, until good 
position and movement have been secured no unsupervised writing should 
be done at the seats. 

When examining the work on the board with the class, take up 
one point at a time. 

What should we remember about the first line? Is this one right? 
This one? Why? Each look at your own. If you forget to begin 
your first line in a little ways, to indent, go to the board and check 
the first word. 

In order to impress this point, call on each child that forgot it, to 
state what he is to remember about the first line. When this point has 
been discussed, take the next—How should the first word of each story, 
or sentence, begin? Look at your own work. If you forgot, pass to 
the board and check. Next, examine the work of several children to 
find the first thing they told and to see if they indicated they were 
through by using a period. Then, as before, have the pupils examine 
their own work and check, if wrong. The next points are the place 
of beginning the second sentence, the beginning with a capital of its 
first word, and the final period. 

With this training, the child can very soon be asked to tell two 
things about one pet and two about another. Tell him to indicate that 
he has begun on a new subject by indenting the first word. The child 
now has all the necessary foundation for paragraph writing; for a para- 
graph is a group of closely connected thoughts. By requiring two or 
more sentences about two objects, as two flowers, two books, two games, 
etc., the necessary drill on indenting can be given. The transition is 
easily made after the child has mastered these steps to the longer para- 
graph by asking him to write all he can about a toy, a pet, a play- 
house, a friend, or a game, etc. Later, give him such topics as, “Two 
of My Toys,” ““Two Pets,” ““Two Friends,” ““Two Games,” ‘Two 
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Places in the Park,”” “Two Rooms in My House,” “A Carpenter's 
Tools,” “Fruit Now in Market,” etc. 

All other rules should be similarly developed; i. e., by using oral 
and written expressions based upon actual situations; these expressions 
being composed by the pupils and examined by them for the purpose 
of punctuating. 

The following are brief suggestions for some of the more commonly 
used marks: 

Questions: Any device that will require the children to ask each 
other questions may be used for the oral step of preparation; e. g., each 
child may ask another what kind of flower he likes best, what present 
he would like for his birthday, or for Christmas, what he would like 
best to do on Saturday or on a given holiday, etc. The one spoken to 
should answer the question. The teacher should then question the class 
concerning the question and the answer; e. g., What question did John 
ask? What did Henry tell him? 

You may write your question on the board, John. Now notice, 
class, a question has a mark like this after it. What do you think 
would be a good name for a mark after a question? Yes, “question 
mark” is what it is called. Where do we put this mark? (the question 
mark). Where do we use this? (the period). 

Direct each child to play he is a teacher and to think of a question 
to ask his class. Have these given orally, as in the drill for statements, 
and then have the children write them on the board. Examine and 
correct. 

A variation which brings in the statement as well is to direct the 
children to work in pairs, each asking and getting an answer from the 
other orally. Then let each child write his own question, then exchange 
places and write the answer to his partner's question. 

Common and Proper Nouns.— What is the name of this I have in 
my hand, Mary? (Write the names on the board as the children 
give them.) Of the girl in this seat? Of this piece of furniture? Of 
the boy in the first seat, second row? My name? The name of a 
child living near you? (Continue this till there are a number of names 
both common and proper on the board.) How many names of per- 
sons have I written? Underline them, James. What difference do 
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you notice in the way I began the names of the persons and the other 
names ? 

Drill: Write the name of a brother; of something in your parlor; 
a friend; of a man; of something in your kitchen, etc. 

In a similar way take the names of towns, streets, etc. Drill: Ask 
the children to tell you the name of a friend living in some other place 
and to tell where he lives; e. g., Frank Brown lives in Alameda. Also 
to ask a partner where he lives, then to exchange places and have the 
partner write the answer; for example, 

Where do you live? 

I live at 1065 Oak street. 

Series.—Take three different things off of my desk, Mary. Tell 
me what you did, and I shall write what you say. When we write the 
names of more than two things one after the other we separate them 
by commas. Touch four boys, Frank. Tell we whom you touched. 
Write it. What names have you mentioned one after the other? How 
should they be separated? Jane, look out of the window; tell me on 
the board two things you saw. Should a comma be between these 
names? Why not? 

Drill: Send the children to the board. Direct each to tell you in a 
complete sentence four things that are in the room. Tell me the names 
of four pupils in this class; of two of your neighbors; of three flowers; 
of some things in your parlor; of some things you saw on the way to 
school; of three things you can do, etc. This drill involves common 
and proper nouns and statements. The question may be also brought 
in. For example: I want you to ask me to lend you three things, but 
instead of speaking to me you may ask me in writing. Play I am the 
vegetable man and ask me if I have three things you would like to buy. 

Attention Word.—John, tell some boy to stand by his desk. Why 
didn’t some other boy stand? Suppose a friend were across the street 
and you wanted to get his attention; how would you do it? Why did 
you call his name? We call a name used for this purpose an attention 
word. Alice, get the attention of some girl in this room. Who can 
get the attention of every one in this room by using but one word? Of 
every boy? etc. Having developed the ideas in this concrete way, teach 
how to write. Then, as in the other exercises, send to the board and 
drill. Get different positions of the attention word as follows: Each 
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tell some one to do some thing, but don’t let us know till you have given 
your direction to whom you are giving it. Let us know at once. Let us 
know after beginning your direction but before finishing it. 

Drill including review: Ask some child to lend you three things. 
Tell some one to put three different things on the table. Ask some one 
where three boys live. Ask some one where three towns are. Tell 
me the names of the three streets nearest your home, of two of your 
nearest neighbors. 

(Continued in June number.) 


AGRICULTURE IN CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS 
ERNEST B. Bascock 
University of California 


OUR years ago last December, Dr. A. C. True, Director of the 
Office of Experiment Stations, United States Department of 
Agriculture, addressed a joint meeting of the California Teachers’ 

Association and the State Farmers’ Institute in Berkeley on behalf of 
agriculture in the public schools. At that time we had only one second- 
ary school in California that was giving regular instruction in agri- 
culture, the California Polytechnic School at San Luis Obispo. To-day, 
we have about eighteen public high schools in which agriculture has 
either been introduced or soon will be. Besides the California Poly- 
technic School, which has grown and improved, we have the University 
Farm School at Davis, Sacramento county, upon which hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been spent and which we hope will soon be 
unsurpassed in equipment and facilities by any other agricultural school 
of secondary rank in the United States. 

Dr. True’s plan for agriculture in the public schools was printed 
as Circular 17 of the California Experiment Station. In November, 
1909, the United States Department of Agriculture issued another 
circular by Dr. True (Circular 91, Office of Experiment Stations), on 
“Secondary Education in Agriculture in the United States.” The 
recent progress of this movement is shown in the following extracts: 

“‘There was a time when we felt that we knew substantially all the 
institutions giving secondary instruction in agriculture. Now, we are 
sure we do not. Twelve years ago, when Secretary Wilson came to 
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the United States Department of Agriculture, there were but ten agri- 
cultural high schools in the country, and the teaching of agriculture in 
normal schools or in public elementary schools had merely begun. To- 
day there are sixty agricultural high schools or definitely secondary agri- 
cultural courses in colleges; three hundred and forty-six public high 
schools teaching agriculture and one hundred and nineteen state or 
county normal schools and sixteen agricultural colleges training young 
men and women to teach agriculture. In ordinary high schools—as a 
general rule so far—the instruction in agriculture has been treated simply 
as an additional feature and more or less emphasis placed upon it ac- 
cording to the amount of interest it has awakened. Only in a com- 
paratively few cases yet are there specially trained teachers of agriculture 
in the high schools.” 

Now, what is indicated by this rapid increase in popularity of a 
subject so new in our secondary school curriculum? Looking over the 
whole field and getting the view-points of many persons we find that 
several important things are signified by this phenomenon. 

(1) There are serious rural conditions which can be to some ex- 
tent alleviated by the introduction of such vocational or industrial studies 
as agriculture, manual training and domestic science. 

(2) There is a growing feeling of dissatisfaction with the old con- 
servative high school course, which prepares for college or university, but 
does not adequately prepare boys and girls for their life work. 

(3) Industrial subjects have been found to possess as great edu- 
cational value as other studies in the standard high school curricula and 
even greater value for some students. 

Let us consider the first thing indicated by the rapid spread of 
secondary education in agriculture. What are the chief problems of 
rural life to-day? There is a financial problem caused by the decreasing 
productivity of the soil, resulting in smaller revenue. Two factors which 
tend to cause this failure to reach the maximum production possible in 
California are: (a) Decreasing soil fertility due to short-sighted 
methods of farming; (b) Failure to get maximum crop yields, due to 
ignorance of the principles of plant growth and plant improvement. 

What can the public high schools do with reference to these two 
factors? They can not all have special teachers of agriculture. It de- 
pends, then, upon the teachers of the biological and physical sciences. 
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These studies can just as well be made vital, dynamic—related to the 
financial problem above stated—as to be the stereotyped textbook 
study still widely in vogue. Botany and zoology can just as well be eco- 
nomic, agricultural, as not, and physics, chemistry and physical 
geography or general science can all be given a decided agricultural 
trend. 

An intelligent interest in and sympathy with this financial problem 
is a great incentive to the study of the sciences, the understanding of 
which will make possible its solution. But this intelligent interest is often 
lacking, even among the trustees of rural high schools. Too often such 
an isolated school will have its flourishing commercial course, while agri- 
culture, in connection with which all the necessary business training could 
just as well be taught—agriculture is tabooed because they say that they 
themselves can “‘learn their boys all the farming they need.”” Still, these 
same trustees may persist in planting nothing but wheat on the same field 
year after year or scoff at the idea of testing cows for tuberculosis. 

There are other rural problems which are sometimes more apparent 
than the financial one. The unsatisfying social life due to isolation or 
lack of sympathy with the needs of young people is still a hindrance to 
proper development. Then, there are the unnecessary discomforts often 
existing on farms, due to inconveniently arranged homes, lack of modern 
plumbing and poor arrangement or poor equipment on the farm. Lastly, 
there is the lack of organization for the purposes of co-operation, due to 
ignorance of its advantages, to distrust of neighbors, to selfish interests 
and lack of honest, efficient leaders. 

Can the public high school help to solve these rural problems? It 
is agreed by all that the only way to meet these problems effectually is 
through education. Agricultural colleges and experiment stations are in- 
adequate to meet the demands of the time. Ours are living issues which 
must be met by daily vital contact of teachers and pupils with these 
problems. We must look to the public high school. It is in and of the 
community and it is destined to become a greater force in the community 
if it recognizes these problems in their local features and helps to solve 
them. 

Special agricultural high schools have existed in this country for over 
twenty years and we shall continue to need a limited number of them, 
but the growing interest of the ordinary high school in this phase of edu- 
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cation marks a new era. This interest is shared by many persons in all 
walks of life. Teachers and patrons, farmers and railroad presidents— 
all are becoming dissatisfied with the old-style high school and its re- 
stricted field of usefulness. Universities have recognized this attitude 
also. Several of them have taken steps to encourage the introduction of 
vocational studies by accepting them as a portion of their entrance re- 
quirements. 

As for the educational value of the vocational studies, the following 
extracts from some recent letters written by high school principals will 
furnish testimony on this point and several others: 

(1) “The course that we are giving probably comes very near 
what can be done with agriculture as a high school subject for one year’s 
work. We have found it interesting, inexpensive and not difficult to 
handle. As a high school subject, I would say from our experience so 
far that it is more favorable than botany. It seems to me that it answers 
every demand for the cultivation of scientific methods in work and obser- 
vation. It offers an excellent combination of classroom recitation, labor- 
atory and field work. The pupils are interested in the work, whether 
laboratory or field. It is rather remarkable that the girls seem just as 
much interested as the boys.” 

(2) “I think that we are fully realizing all that was contemplated 
in the work in agriculture. The work offers a splendid field for experi- 
mental study along many lines, experimental work that, from a plain 
pedagogical point of view, is fully as instructive and interesting as the 
experiments in physics or chemistry. They (the agricultural experi- 
ments) even have some advantages in that they extend over periods of 
time and the lessons they teach have time to ‘soak in,’ as it were. Stu- 
dents enjoy the work and give it at least as careful attention as they do 
other subjects. I noticed that when they were dealing with the general 
subject of heat in the soil there was no trouble in securing students to take 
the temperature of the plots under observation at all times of the day 
or night.” 

(3) ‘“‘We want these studies (chemistry, physics, botany and 
animal biology) taught for the good they will do the future farmer and 
as a preparation for the university, as but few of those who take these 
studies will ever see the university. It has been the bane of our high 
school life, this preparing boys and girls for the university, when they 
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do not go there. Ninety-five per cent of them stay at home and go to 
work. We start them toward law and medicine and they become shop- 
men and farmers, and third-rate ones at that because they have had no 
training. By the time they have given up moving senates with their 
eloquence and have become ordinary hired men, they are discontented 
and anarchistic because the world is out of joint. Now, we want to 
cure this by putting them in the list of men who can do things, not dream 
them. We need a man who is able and inspiring, who has tact and 
sympathy and who knows boys. There is a big future for such a man 
here. Can you furnish him, and what will he cost?” 

Fellow-teachers, this is the cry going up from many California high 
schools. What can you do to help meet the demands of the time? 
You can not look to the new teachers, who come in among you, to do it 
all. Your experience and knowledge of the community may count for as 
much in helping your high school to fulfill its proper mission as special 
training in agriculture or domestic science. But knowledge of causes be- 
hind untoward conditions is necessary in order to improve those conditions. 
This calls for study on your part, study of agricultural progress through- 
out the State and country, combined with careful observation and sym- 
pathetic inquiry in your own community. 

Agriculture in California covers a wide range of industry. I can 
only mention some fruitful fields of study: Did you know that sixty 
per cent of all the oranges and lemons grown in California were marketed 
through a great association of smaller co-operative growers’ associations, 
so that the grading, packing, shipping and distributing are done for the 
growers at actual cost? The growers of raisins, prunes, eggs and other 
staples still seem to find it impossible to thus co-operate. 

Do you reailze that the average yield of wheat in California during 
1908 was less than fifieen bushels per acre? In Europe, the average 
yield is nearly twice as much, and here in California, with ample rain- 
fall, it could be raised to forty bushels by the general practice of proper 
methods of cultivation and seed selection. 

Look over the dairy herd of the best certified dairy in the State. 
Why are the cows so “ordinary” in appearance and of mixed breeds, 
rather than full-blooded Jerseys or Guernseys? Because the owner 
secured them far back in the Sierra Nevada mountains, where they had 


been raised on the range. And why did he do that? Because he knew 
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of no other herds in California that were not infected to some extent 
with tuberculosis! 

These are problems that concern the nation, not merely a part of the 
people. What can we do to help solve them? We can use our influ- 
ence, individually and collectively, to insure the maintenance of adequate 
instruction in our public schools, both grammar schools and high schools. 
We can urge those in authority to make provision for such instruction. 
This does not necessarily mean the establishment of a farm in connection 
with the school. The cost of a farm with suitable equipment would be 
prohibitive for many schools, or it might be impracticable on account of 
location, but a farm is not essential to instruction in the principles or. 
agriculture. That this is true is shown by the reports of those who have 
been. teaching agriculture through the laboratory and school garden.* 
The following paragraph from Mr. Giles’ article states the matter fairly: 

**And what as to equipment? As some have urged, is a farm neces- 
sary to teach agriculture? So far as our experience shows, a school does 
not need a farm in order to teach agriculture well. Any school that is 
equipped to teach zoology and botany from the laboratory method, can 
teach agriculture, and teach it satisfactorily. One needs, of course, 
plenty of room to grow plants in pot and box culture. By means of these 
and the use of the ordinary laboratory methods, the conditions of experi- 
ment can be set and controlled, and the fundamental scientific laws under- 
lying agriculture can be developed and illustrated. Our work seems to 
lose none of its vitality through this method. A garden, of course, can be 
used to advantage, and is to be carried on, if possible. But it is the ad- 
vanced and technical side of agriculture that is to be developed through a 
farm, and only those students wishing to take advanced work would need 
the farm work. The demand for the technical work would arise most 
frequently in an agricultural community, where the means for farm work 
would be at hand.” 

In conclusion, I need only recall the acknowledged falling off in 
numbers of students electing science subjects in high schools, the present 
cost of living as an indication of the need of our giving attention to defin- 
ite rural problems, the demonstrated value of agriculture as a high 
school subject, and the demand for more effective training of our young 
people. 
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AGRICULTURE IN CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS 


For the guidance of those who desire suggestions, I give the follow- 
ing brief list: ‘‘Agriculture in the High Schools,” by Leroy Anderson, 
Circular 47, Agricultural Experiment Station, Berkeley, Cal.; ‘‘Agricul- 
ture in Secondary Schools in California,” by E. B. Babcock; Nature- 
Study Review, November, 1909, pp. 210-217; ‘‘Agriculture for 
Schools of the Pacific Slope,’ Hilgard and Osterhout; Macmillan & 
Company. Price, $1.20. 


*See, for example, “Agriculture in the High School,” by S. A. 
Harbourt, in Journal of Education, volume 70, No. 16, October 28, 
1909, pp. 430-431; also, ““The Teaching of Agriculture in the High 
School,” by F. M. Giles, in The School Review, volume 17, No. 3, 
March, 1909, pp. 154-165. 


CocKNEY TALK 

An Englishman who had grown tired of his tight little isle came to 
this country to teach school. One day, while rehearsing a class of boys 
in spelling, the word “‘saloon’’ was given out. The first boy missed it, 
likewise the second and the third. The fourth boy spelled it correctly, 
was asked to go to the blackboard and write it so that all could see how 
it was spelled. Pointing to the word, the teacher said: 

**This is the way you spell it. Easy, isn’t it? Just a hess, a hay, a 
hell, two hoes and a hen.” 

In writing the word the boy had placed the letters conspicuously far 
apart. This peculiarity did not escape the observing eye of the master, 
and he asked: 

“Why did you write it that way? Why didn’t you place the hay 
nearer the hell?” 

“Coz I’s afraid it would burn up!” blurted out the irrepressible 
youngster, as he dug his hands into his pockets. 

The next word missed was “Venice.” It was spelled with 
two “‘n’s”’. 

*‘What would you say if I told you there was but one hen in 
Venice?” asked the pedagogue, as he surveyed the class critically above 
the rim of his glasses. 

“T should say the price of eggs would be pretty high,” came the 
answer from the boy who stood at the foot of the class.—Housekeeper. 
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Winslow's Geographical Readers 


(Ready in June) 


Treat the subject from an entirely new point of view— 
the Industrial and Commercial 


A set of supplementary readers for the grades, consisting of five books 
as follows: 


I—The Earth and its People 
II—The United States 
11I—Our American Neighbors 
IV—Europe 
V—Distant Countries 
Should find a place in every City and County Course of Study 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


565 MARKET ST., S. F. 
Represented by G. H. Chilcote, Manager 





Charles F. Scott 





HENRY F. STARBUCK, arcuitect 


School Buildings a Specialty. Expert in heating and Ventilating 
ROOM 4 MACDONOUGH BLDG. OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 








Physics 
Chemistry = sum, 
Science 


PHYSICS APPARATUS FOR ALL BOOKS 
HIGH-CLASS CHEMICALS APPARATUS 
CHEMICALS OF HIGHEST PURITY 










University Apparatus Co. 
2229 McGee Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 


se Aes! CHICAGO APPARATUS CO. 


CALIFORNIA, ARIZONA AND NEVADA 






Say you sew it in the Sierra Educational News. 
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Gleanings 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


Supt. L. W. Babcock of Mendocino county held his institute at 
Willitts, May 3d to 6th. In addition to the instructors from outside 
the county—Dr. Richard Gause Boone, Job Wood, Jr., Thos. D 
Brown, Dr. David Starr Jordan, and Supt. Edward Hyatt—Supt. 
Babcock had placed a number of his teachers on the program. We 
liked this feature very much. Supt. Babcock rightly believes that in 
order to make a program as helpful as possible, the teachers themselves 
should do a considerable portion of the work. The institute was remark- 
able for an exhibit of the industrial work of the schools, one of the best 
we have ever seen. There were products of woodwork, sewing, brass- 
work, printing, basketry, paper constructions of all kinds, clay-modeling, 
and weaving. On the last day of the institute, Supt. Babcock made a 
talk straight from the shoulder about some things that needed correction 
and improvement. It was a stimulating talk, one that marked him as a 
man frankly and energetically doing his duty. 


An interesting service was held at the dedication of the new Gar- 
field avenue school at Alhambra, on April 30th. As a new banner 
was unfurled a shower of rose petals surprised the admiring crowd. 
Addresses were made by Supervising Principal Nathan Smith, Deputy 
Supt. A. C. Wheat, Supt. Mark Keppel, Supt. Hugh J. Baldwin, and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction Hyatt. 


Miss Annie Haley, principal of the Homestead Grammar School, 
San Mateo, has been elected to a position in the Oakland School 
department. 


An amendment to the charter of San Francisco providing for the 
improving of the playground and recreation facilities of the city, has been 
submitted to the committee on charter revision. The amendment proposes 
to place the playground commission on an equal footing with the park 
commission, setting aside a stipulated appropriation for playgrounds out 
of the tax budget. Straws show which way the wind blows. 


Livermore will add a two-story addition to the high school, and 
give a portion of the new building for laboratory and classroom work 
in agriculture. So many requests had been made for a course in agricul- 
ture that the trustees worked out this solution of the situation. The new 


work will begin in the fall. 


Miss Sarah McRae, of Long Beach, will have charge of the Domes- 
tic Science Department in the Pasadena Schools for the coming year. 
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Spend Your Next Vacation In 


Yosemite Valley 


AN OUTING AMID THE GRANDEURS OF THE 
WORLD'S GREATEST NATURAL ATTRACTION 
BEAUTIFUL—SUBLIME 


CONDITIONS IDEAL FOR 
REST AND RECREATION 


Daily Outings to Points of 
Interest. 


Jolly Times Around the 
Evening Camp-fire. 


Cima TP The Best Society, Congenial 


& mE CO Companions. 


Good Hotels - Boarding Camps - Private Camping 


@ You have your choice of accommodations at reasonable 
rates. This outing is not more expensive than many another 
to inferior or commonplace resorts. A vacation in Yosemite 
is restful and inspiring—never to be forgotten, and one you 
will wish to repeat. Teachers are going to the valley in 
larger numbers each season. You can go alone if your 
friends can not go with you, for you will be sure to find 
good company on the way. 


ASK FOR YOSEMITE OUTING FOLDER 


©. W. LEHMER, Traffic Manager Merced, Cal. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News. 


















GLEANINGS 


The Summer Institute of Mechanic Arts at Mount Hermon, near 
Santa Cruz, offers an extremely interesting course under very pleasant 
conditions. It might be well before deciding upon your summer vaca- 
tion to look into the opportunities made possible by this summer school. 


Miss Virginia Pride has been elected to the department of Latin 
in the Los Angeles High School. 


C. F. Weber & Co., the well-known school supply house of San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, has just published a beautiful little booklet 
showing half-tone cuts of some forty school buildings in California and 
Nevada which have been equipped with their Hyloplate blackboards. 
> person interested may secure a copy upon request to either of their 
offices. 


Our cover design this month represents the main entrance to the 
inner court of the Mission Inn at Riverside, where the superintendents’ 
convention was held. 


One of the best preparatory schools in California is the Harvard 
School, Los Angeles. ‘This military school for boys was founded in 
1900 by Dr. Grenville C. Emery, who for fifteen years had been a 
master in the Boston Latin School. In this work he had prepared so 
many boys for Harvard University that when he came to Southern Cali- 
fornia and founded this school, it was but natural that it should be 
named the Harvard School. With a splendidly equipped plant on a 
magnificent campus of ten acres, with a faculty of twenty-five, this school 
is training boys aright. Graduates of the school are admitted to Stan- 
ford and California without examination. The school has maintained 
such a high standard that a regular army officer has been detailed by 
the United States Government as instructor in military science and 
tactics. The moral welfare of the boys is guarded as closely as the 
physical and mental. It is a good school. 






The opening day of the Santa Clara County Rose Festival, at 
San Jose, May 11th, was made memorable by a school parade number- 
ing more than 6,000 students. From little toddlers in the first grade 
to dignified seniors in the State Normal, they were all there to do honor 
to and help crown the queen of the festival, Miss Anne Manhire. 
Clothed in pleasing airy uniforms and carrying wreaths and garlands, the 
children entered fully into the spirit of the day. It was all delightfully 
natural and everybody was happy. And the queen, a senior in the 
Normal, was sweet and gracious. If she teaches two years, we shall 
be surprised. 
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SUMMER INSTITUTE 
OF MECHANIC ARTS 


AT MOUNT HERMON, SANTA CRUZ COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


FACULTY 
JAMES EDWIN ADDICOTT, B.S., A.M. 
Design, Primary Correlated Hand Work 
President Newman Manual Training School, New Orleans, 1904-1908. 
President Manual Training Department, N. E. A., 1909. 
E. LOUISE TOWLE FRANK ROBERT CAUCH, B. S&S. 


Jewelry and Metals Wood, Basketry, Weaving, 
Instructor Handicraft Guild of Raffia and Metals 


Minneapolis. Supervisor of Manual Training, 
nan Pg a —- needs Oakland. 
r ay eaving an eedle 
Work ‘for Primary Grades J. H. JENKINS 


Supervisor of Drawing in Morris Woods, Metals and Simple 
High School, New York. Furniture 


Post Graduate Work in Art and 
“Metal ae on ey Manual Training, University of 
Correlated Hand Work Chicago. 


as = ane ne Dept., MATIE PEARL CLARK 
os ngeies ormal. 
JULIA WILLOUGHBY MURRAY OUSehold Economy, Cookery, 


Practical Dietetics 
Design, Art and Handicrafts Director of Domestic Science and 


Instructor Teachers’ College, Art, Manual Training and Com- 
Columbia University. mercial High School, Oakland. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


JAMES EDWIN ADDICOTT, B. 8., A. M. 


DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION FOR MOUNT HERMON ASSOCIATION 
951 MAGNOLIA STREET - - - OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


MODERN ENGLISH—A TWO-BOOK SERIES 
By EMERSON AND BENDER 


MODERN ENGLISH is a product of the schoolroom. 


The lessons are what average children have studied, with 
average teachers and under average conditions, rearranged and re- 
vised through a period of years until they were molded into such 
shape as seemed to secure the best results. 


The work was done under the supervision of Henry P. Emer- 
son, superintendent of the Buffalo schools, with the assistance of 
Dr. Ida C. Bender, primary supervisor, and a large corps of prin- 
cipals and teachers. 


If you are interested in a good text in “Modern English,”’ we 
shall be pleased to give you further information about these books. 


The Macmillan Company 
565 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 





Say you saw it in the Sierra Educatienal News. 





GLEANINGS 


The first regular meeting of the California School Music Associa- 
tion was held at Berkeley, Saturday, April 23d. Teachers and super- 
visors of school music were in attendance from Chico, Woodland, Win- 
ters, Sacramento, Pacific Grove, Richmond, San Rafael, Oakland, San 
Francisco, Alameda, Fresno, San Jose and Berkeley. All teachers, 
supervisors and musicians interested in school music are invited to become 
members of the association. The object of the association as stated 
in its constitution is: ““To put music on an equal footing with other 
subjects of the school curriculum, to strive to secure a better standard 
of music in the school and home, and to do all in its power to advance 
the cause of music generally.”” An interesting paper on ‘‘Music in the 
High School” was read by Miss Ada Jordan of the Chico High School, 
during the morning’s session. The program of the afternoon included a 
paper on “Correlation of Music and Literature,” by E. A. Lee of San 
Rafael, and a general discussion of schoolroom problems of interest to 
teachers and supervisors. The association will meet again in the fall. 


Pehr T. Nilsson, late of the Fresno High School, has been elected 
manual training teacher in the Los Angeles School department. 


The Tuolumne county institute was held at Sonora, May 10th to 
12th. Superintendent G. P. Morgan had secured the services of the 
following instructors: Geo. L. Sackett, Secretary State Textbook Com- 
mittee; Supt. P. W. Kauffman, Pomona; Mrs. Edna Orr James, 
Stockton; Mrs. L. V. Sweesy, Berkeley. 


In an address before the California Club on May 11th, Principal 
Geo. A. Merrill of the Lick School strongly commended the playground 
movement. 


The California Public Health League was organized in Sacra- 
mento on April 18th. The new organization embraces twelve different 
societies all on the general question of public health. The main purpose 
of the League is to influence public opinion and the State and municipal 
legislative bodies of California in favor of better health laws and facili- 
ties for the stamping out of tuberculosis and other diseases. 

Hitherto many of the public health organizations in this State were 
interested in the same line of work and their efforts have been such as 
to cause an overlapping. In some instances they have actually competed 
with each other in soliciting funds, which was calculated to confuse busi- 
ness men and philanthropists who were called upon to contribute. The 
Public Health League will obviate these difficulties. 

The president of the league is A. Bonnheim of Sacramento, vice- 
president of the White Crusaders. The secretary is Dr. W. F. Snow, 
secretary of the State Board of Health. 
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The Records Show 


That the principal demand is for REMINGTON operators; 
That the best positions go to Remington operators, and 


That the Remington Typewriter Employment Departments 
do the principal work in placing operators. 


That explains 
Why pupils prefer to learn on the Remington, 


Why commercial educators find it to their interest to teach 
the Remington, and 


Why instruction on the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


is the mark of the best and most 
successful schools. 


Remington Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


New York and Everywhere 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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UNIVERSITIES OF THE STATE 


All will be glad to learn that the Department of Education at Stan- 
ford University, after years of waiting, is at last to be put into good shape 
for educational work of a high order, and to begin with next year. For 
years the department has managed with two men. A year ago a third 
man was added in the person of Professor Bergstrom, but he died last 
winter, leaving the department with two men again. Professor Cub- 
berley has steadily resisted offers from the best of Eastern institutions, 
believing that at Stanford an important field of work would some day 
open. Within the past six months Professor Cubberley has been offered 
the chair of school administration in the two most important institutions 
offering educational work in this country, and, in order to retain him 
at Stanford, the trustees of the university have voted to provide the 
department with what it has so long needed. Three men are to be 
added, making a department of five men, with necessary assistance. 

Dr. Lewis M. Terman, a Ph. D. from Clark University, and 
recently at the head of the Department of Child Study and Educational 
Psychology in the Los Angeles State Normal School, comes to the 
department to take the work in applied psychology, hygiene, physical 
aspects of child life, and the psychology of instruction. 

Professor Rufus C. Bentley, for the past six years dean of Clark 
College and professor of education there, comes to take charge of the 
work of secondary education in all of its relationships. Part of his time 
will be spent in visiting high schools in the State. He will give a number 
of courses in secondary and comparative education, and will oversee the 
practice work. 

Professor Jesse B. Sears, of the University of Wisconsin, comes to 
take the work in the history of education, and to assist in other courses. 
Professor Sears will not take up his work until August, 1911, as he has 
been given a year’s leave of absence for study in the East and travel in 
Europe. 

Professor Percy E. Davidson, who has been connected with the 
department for the past three years, will have charge of the work in the 
theory of education, and Professor Cubberley will devote his time to 
the work in city and State school administration, and to the direction 
of advanced students working for higher degrees. By a rotation of 
courses from year to year as full an outline of work will be offered as 
can be found in much larger institutions, and the department will offer 
many attractions to those who wish to make a thorough study of educa- 
tion with a view to being leaders in the work. An announcement of 
the work of the department will be issued shortly, and will be sent to 
any address, on request. 
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The Question of School Furniture 


is one which directly concerns the school principal 
and teacher. Without comfortable, and satisfactory 
and noiseless furniture and equipment the best re- 
sults can not be obtained in the schoolroom. 

For more than a generation 


Triumph School Furniture 
has maintained its position at the head of the list 
as the most perfect school desk ever constructed. 


See that your school rooms are equipped with 
Triumph Automatic and Adjustable Desks. 


If interested in the subject of Blackboards 
send for a copy of a handsome new booklet Good 
Blackboards."’ 


Cc. F. WEBER & CO. 
365-367 Market Street 
San Francisco 
210-212 North Main Street 
Los Angeles 









Boynton - Esterly 


California 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OFFICES: 
525 Stimson Block, LOS ANGELES 
717 Market St.. SAN FRANCISCO 


SCHOOLS ¢ invited to make 


known their need 
whenever any vacancies occur. No 
charge for services. To save time, 
phone or wire at our expense. 


TEACHERS “ eréed to en- 


roll with us. 
We are constantly in need of efficient 
Teachers for good positions. Call or 
send for full information, free. 
























THE PRESENT MANAGERS, 
Cc. C. BOYNTON and CALVIN 
ESTERLY, have filled more vacancies 
en their distinctive field than those of 
all other Teachers’ Agencies combined. 





The School Desk 


THAT WINS ITS WAY 


ABSOLUTELY AND PERMANENTLY WNOISELESS 


For nearly half a eentury the name Andrews 
on a school desk has been a mark of quality—a 
quality mever approached by a competitor. An- 
drews school furniture is known and is famous 
throughout the civilized world. In use in all 
countries. If you need School Desks or Supplies, 
such as Maps, Charts, Globes, Blackboards, etc., let 


us know your wants and we will send you prices 
most attractive. 


THE A. H. ANDREWS CO. 


422 Pacific BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO, Cat. 





The 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


30,000 Positions Filled 
4,800 on Pacific Coast 


THE LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
IN THE WORLD 


CALIFORNIA OFFICES 


LOS ANGELES, 238 Douglas Bldg. 
BERKELEY, 2142 Shattuck Avenue 


OTHER OFFICES 


Boston, Mass., New York, N.Y.,Wash- 
ington, D. C., Chicago, Ill., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Denver, Colo., Spokane, 
Wash., Portland, Ore. 


Send for Agency Manual and 
Registration Form Free 


“The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies have had a 
wonderful record and their managers are men 
of integrity and ability."'"—Western Journal of 
Education. 
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GLEANINGS 





Jubilee Day commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the University of California was observed on May 17th. The 
principal feature was an address by President Arthur T. Hadley of 
Yale University. Many class reunions were held in connection with 


the Jubilee. 


The eleventh annual Summer Session of the University of California 
will be held from June 20th to July 30th. The purpose of the Univer- 
sity in organizing this six weeks’ session during the summer vacation is to 
offer the advantages of its instruction, its laboratory equipment, and its 
libraries to those whose occupations during the year prevent their attend- 
ance upon the regular sessions. Special effort is made in all departments 
to provide courses that shall be stimulating and practically suggestive to 
men and women who are actually engaged in educational work, either as 
superintendents, members of school boards, or teachers. It is a significant 
fact that in previous sessions more than half the students have been teach- 
ers and school officers. 

Many are high school teachers interested in special fields of study, 
who find in the Summer Session a means of keeping abreast of current 
developments in their respective subjects and of meeting men engaged in 
university research along similar lines. 

A bulletin containing full information of the courses to be given will 
be sent mailed free upon request to the Recorder of the Faculties, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley. 


OUTSIDE THE STATE 


C. W. Krouff of Richmond, Indiana, has just accepted the princi- 
palship of the Tacoma High School. The vacancy was caused by the 
promotion of the present principal, J. G. Collicott, to the city super- 
intendency. 


That there will be no schools in Chicago fifty years from now, is 
the prophecy of Dwight H. Perkins, architect of the Chicago School 
Board. Mr. Perkins thinks that the future school buildings will be 
planted forty miles out in the country, where the children may have all 
the advantages to be gained from fresh air and land relationship. They 
will be whisked from their homes thither and back in pneumatic tubes in 
a few minutes’ time.—American Education. 


In Alabama during the school year ending September 30, 1909, 
the average monthly salary paid to white teachers was $60.63 for men 
and $45.65 for women. The average salary paid colored teachers was 


$27.18 for men and $24 for women. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 


YOU DO NOT TEACH ART! 


But — want the art work of the schools in your charge to be 
equal or superior to others. You select your art teachers with 


this result in view. Let the same consideration be given the 
materials used. 


Bradley’s Water Colors 


were designed and are manufactured, first and last, for educa- 
tional work. These colors, with Bradley’s Crayons and the new 
line of Tinted Drawing Papers, are a source of progress and 
inspiration to teachers and pupils, and of economy to schools. 


Our beautiful art catalogue shows by picture and text what 
these goods are and why the use of them in your schools will 
lighten the teacher’s task and heighten the pupils’ interest. 
Write for a copy, with samples of papers and color material. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


575 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


30TH YEAR, SEPTEMBER, 1909. 


The Magazine “EDUCATION” 


Devoted Specially to the Interests 
SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


SPECIAL FEATURES IN ADDITION TO REGULAR TABLE OF CONTENTS 


(1) Examination Questions in English. By Maud Elma Kingsley. Calculated to make 
the pupil think deeply into the subject. See questions on “Lady of the Lake” 
and Burke’s speech, etc., etc. 

(2) A Series of Suggestive Programs for Rhetorical Exercises, By same author. 

(3) A New Department of Elementary School Problems. Conducted by Principal Van 
Evrie Kilpatrick, New York City. 

(4) Foreign Notes. The most complete of any educational periodical. 

“Exceedingly interesting because of its general tone and horizon.” 

W. H. P. Faunce, President of Brown University. 

“It is certainly a fine journal. I have acomplete edition of the bound volumes 
from the date of its publication. I find these volumes an invaluable educational 
encyclopedia.” Assoc. Supt. Andrew W. Edson, New York City. 

“I do not wish to miss a single number, for I find its discussions of various 
educational questions exceedingly helpful.” Josephine Y. Yates, Professor of English 
Literature and History, Jefferson City, Mo, 

“It has a long prestige behind it. It has an excellent name. It is the only New 
— publication worthy of the name.’’—Prof. Walter Ballou Jacobs, Department 
of Education, Brown University, Providence, R. 1. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $3.00. Sample Copy for Six 2-Cent Stamps. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
120 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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In the year 1907-8 the enrollment in public schools in the United 
States in cities of 4,000 population and upward was 5,673,893, while 
outside of such cities the enrollment was 11,388,069; that is, 33.26 
= cent of the public school enrollment was in cities of 4,000 population 
and over. —siinonanahaienenias 


The fourth annual congress of the Playground Association of Amer- 
ica will be held in Rochester, New York, June 7 to 11, 1910. 


__ In 1800 the average amount of schooling received by each indi- 
vidual in the United States was 82 days; to-day the average amount 
is nearly 1,100 days. 


The expenditure for school purposes in the United States in 1907- 
08 was $371,344,410, or $4.27 per capita of population, as compared 
with $2.84 per capita in 1900 and $1.75 in 1870. 


Superintendent J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City, Missouri, in his 
annual address to his teachers, recommended greater simplicity and less 
extravagance in the graduating exercises of high schools. Girls, he said, 
should be taught to buy and make their dresses for such occasions. 


Amen!—Western School Journal, Topeka, Kansas. 


Students and alumni of the University of Minnesota have begun a 
fund of $400,000 to be used in the erection of a men’s building. The 
building is to be known as Northrop Hall, being named in honor of 
President Northrop, and to be used as a social gathering place for men. 


Friends and alumni of Haverford College have raised a fund of 
$100,000 for pensioning old professors. 


Harvard University reports a total enrollment of 6,308, an increase 
of 210 over last year. There are 664 regular freshmen in the college 
proper. —-- 

The agricultural college of Cornell University recently investigated 
the labor income of 573 farmers, of whom 396 had attended district 
school only, 165 had attended high school, and 10 had attended college 
or university. The average labor income of those who had attended 
only district school was $318; of those who had attended high school, 
$622; of those who had attended college or university, $874. Income 
due to capital and other factors was eliminated. It will be seen that 
even with high school courses as they now are, the labor income is prac- 
tically doubled for those who take advantage of them. With the general 
introduction of agriculture into high schools, the results will be corre- 
spondingly greater. o 


Vacation 1910 


To fully enjoy your outing you should be prepared to identify The 


Trees and Wild Flowers in this wonderful country of ours 


Parsons’ Wild Flowers of California - $2.00 
Jepson’s Tree of Califomia - - - $2.50 


WILL TELL YOU ALL ABOUT THEM 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch 


565-571 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
252 SOUTH SPRING STREET, LOS ANGELES 


INVESTIGATE 


E began our work in September 1901 
with only-one pupil in our Normal 
Department. For the past three years we 
have had more pupils in our Normal, than 
were enrolled in all the other private Normals 
of the State combined. We believe this has 
been the result of merit. We ask you to 
investigate. 


WESTERN NORMAL 


Stockton, California 
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Our Book Shelf 


HOLZWARTH'’S GERMAN LITERATURE, LAND AND PEOPLE. By 
Franklin J. Holzwarth, Ph.D., Professor of the Germanic Lan- 
guage and Literature, Syracuse University. Cloth, 12mo, 245 


pages. Price, $1.00. American Book Company, 565 Market 
street, San Francisco. 


This volume, while not purporting to be a complete history of Ger- 
man literature, is intended to give a very concise view of the German 
people, their land and literature. Introductory chapters describe the early 
civilization and history of the Germans. A sketch of the literature 
follows, with outlines of the great works, and a map which will enable 
the student to locate places of political and literary interest. An appendix 
treats of the language, the geography, the government, industries, and 
education, a list of idomatic expressions, and tables of money, weights, 
and measures. 


FocHT’s THE AMERICAN RuRAL SCHOOL. By Harold W. Foght, 
A.M., Professor of Education, Midland College. Cloth, 361 
pages, with illustrations. Price, $1.25. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 565 Market street, San Francisco. 


This book furnishes a splendid treatment of the rural school in its 
present day aspects. The author has made a careful study of the con- 
ditions in many States and has brought together for the first time a mass 
of definite reliable information. The discussions of Rural School Super- 
vision, Salaries and Tenure of Rural Teachers, Rural School Buildings, 
Nature Study, School Gardens, Elementary Agriculture, and Consolida- 
tion of Schools are remarkably timely and effective. The book should 
prove of great value to county superintendents. 


GILLETTE’s VOCATIONAL EpucATION. By John M. Gillette, Pro- 
fessor of Sociology, University of North Dakota. Cloth, 12mo, 
311 pages. Price, $1.00. American Book Company, 565 Market 


street, San Francisco. 


In this volume is presented for teachers, superintendents, and teach- 
ers’ reading circles an illuminating discussion of the present general move- 
ment for vocational education. By this phrase is meant not only indus- 
trial education, but all the training courses needed to meet the practical 
demands of life. From vocational education, introduced to meet the 
differing community needs, will result greater efficiency and better appre- 
ciation of the schools, increased attendance of pupils, greater compensa- 
tion for teachers, greater productiveness, higher wages, and improved 
society. 
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AT LAST! 


A LOOSE-LEAF BINDER 
THAT “WORKS” THE BIFLEX 


Every teacher that uses a loose-leaf notebook in classroom work 
should investigate the BIFLEX before placing next year’s order. 


The use of this new patent binder on McPherson & Henderson’s 
Exercises in Chemistry, Bergen’s ‘‘Botany Notebook,’’ Meier’s 
‘‘Herbarium,’’ Meier’s ‘‘Plant Study,’’ Greenough, Nutter, and 
Hersey’s ‘‘English Composition Notebook,’’ and other similar pub- 
lications created an immediate demand for the Biflex Binder for 
loose-leaf notebook purposes. 


Ginn & Company, Publishers 


717 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


Machinery & Electrical Co. 


ENGINEERS 


HEATING AND VENTILATING 


POWER PLANTS, MACHINERY 
VACUUM CLEANER, ETC. 


Office and Salesroom, 351-353 N. MAIN STREET 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 





JEweTT’s THE Bopy AND Its DEFENsES. By Frances Gulick 
Jewett. Edited by Luther Halsey Gulick. Cloth, 342 pages, with 
illustrations. Price, 65 cents. Ginn & Company, 717 Market 
street, San Francisco. 





In this last volume of the famous Gulick Hygiene Series, we have a 
superbly entertaining and accurate treatment of the means of preserving 
health. Right and wrong habits are discussed, with a clear explanation 
as to the formation and desirability of right habits. Attention is given 
to communicable diseases and their prevention, with a few chapters on 
the nervous system and its relation to life and health. This volume is 
up to the high standard of the series, which we consider the best now in 
print along the lines of physiologic hygiene. 


Davison’s HuMAN Bopy AND HEALTH — ELEMENTARY. By 
Alvin Davison, M.S., A.M., Ph.D., Professor of Biology in Lafay- 
ette College. Cloth, 12mo, 191 pages, with illustrations. Price, 
40 cents. American Book Company, 565 Market street, San 


Francisco. 





This book for the elementary grades is based on the common-sense 
idea that the study of physiology should lead to the conservation of health. 
Accordingly the treatment affords a simple, straightforward presentation 
of what children ought to know in order that they may be healthy and 
strong. In place of general statements, specific facts and full explana- 
tions are given, showing how disease is caused, and how it can be pre- 
vented. ‘The intimate relation between the health of the individual and 
the health of the community is made prominent throughout. The effects 
of alcohol and tobacco on the health of the growing child are discussed 
with sufficient fulness. 


KNIGHT’s DRAMATIC READER FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. By 
Marietta Knight. Cloth, 12mo, 267 pages, with illustrations. 
Price, 50 cents. American Book Company, 565 Market street, 
San Francisco. 





This book contains selections from the works of well-known authors, 
arranged in the form of colloquies and scenes from plays. The various 
parts are to be assigned to different members of the class, and read aloud 
by them, thus forming an exercise in expressive reading. The selections 
are taken from such widely different sources as Les Miserables, Alice in 
Wonderland, The Mill on the Floss, The Gold Bug, Hawthorne’s 
Wonder Stories, Scott’s Kenilworth, William Tell, Julius Caesar, John 
Halifax Gentleman, and Dickens’s Christmas Carol. 
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Books for Summer Schools 
And Vacation Reading 


THE PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. By William C. Ruediger, 
Assistant Professor of Educational Psychology in Teachers 
College, George Washington University. Price, $1.25. 

HOW TO STUDY AND TEACHING HOW TO STUDY. By 
Frank M. McMurry, Professor of Elementary Education in 
Teachers College, Columbia University. an $1.25. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION. By Andrew S. Draper, Commissioner 
of Education of the State of New York. Price, $2.00. 

SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION. By M. V. 
OQ’ phea, 00 Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin. 
Price 

THE RIVERSIDE EDUCATIONAL MONOGRAPH SERIES. 
General Editor, Henry Suzzallo, Ph.D., Professor of the Philos- 
ophy of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Nine volumes are now ready. Price, 35 cents each, except Ear- 
hart’s Teaching Children to Study, which lists at 60 cents. 

Send for Descriptive Circulars of these 


Important New Books for Teachers 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


CALIFORNIA .... LOS ANGELES 


Baevaed School 


FOR BOYS 


(MILITARY) 


FLANAGAN 


Every wide awake on the alert 
for all the help she can get 
teacher knows the A. Flanagan 
Company of Chicago. Every 
beginner should know the A. 
Flanagan Company. When in 
need of anything in aor school 

work consult catalo 
TEACHERS, “HELES: Outline 
. i ackboar encils, etho 
—— <= —_ aes. Books, Openin Exercises, 

ine buildings. ourteen Nature Study Work, Drawing 
Masters. Chemical and Phys- 


oe mR, 3 Material, Supple- 
ical Laboratories. Machine 


Shops for Manual Training. INDUSTRIAL “AND MANUAL 
Complete Commercial Courses. 
Stenography. Bookkeeping. 
Typewriting. Business Arith- 
metic. Ten-acre Campus, laid 
out for all kinds of Athletic 
Sports. Cement Tennis Courts. 
Quarter-mile Track and 220- 
yard Straightaway. Two Gym- 
nasiums. Gallery Track. Hot 
and Cold Shower Baths. Indoor 
Rifle Range. U. S. Army 
Officer detailed by the Secre- 
tary of War. 


Summer Session Begins Monday, June 20, 1916 
(Send for Illustrated Catalogue) 


Prin. Greenville C. Emery, Litt. D., 
Late Master in the Boston Latin School 


TRAINING MATERIAL: All 
books published, also material 
such as Raffia, Reed, Clay, 
a Papers, Water Col- 
ors, 

ENTERTAINMENTS: Every- 
thing published in the way of 
Dialogues, Speakers, 
Cantatas, 


: D 
Blackboards, 
Card Indexes, Drawing Instru- 
ments, etc. 

KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL: 
We carry everything in the 
line of books and material 
made or manufactured. 

FINALLY: We have been in 
the business of catering to the 
needs of teachers and schools 
for the last Twenty-seven 
years. We carry everything 
needed. 


A FLANAGAN COMPANY, Chicago 
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OUR BOOK SHELF 





FARMER’s NATURE MyTHs oF Many Lanps. By Florence V. 
Farmer. Cloth, 12mo, 224 pages, with illustrations. Price, 45 
cents. American Book Company, 565 Market street, San 
Francisco. 


This book for the third and fourth years is the latest of the Eclectic 
Readings, and contains fifty-five interesting stories from American, 
Asiatic, and European sources. They deal with such phenomena as fire, 
wind, the seasons, the heavenly bodies, the land and the sea, animals and 
plants. The wide range of sources tends to broaden the pupil’s outlook 
and teaches him to look at the world through the eyes of many races. 


TRAVELS AT Home sy Mark Twain. Edited by Percival Chubb. 
Cloth, 143 pages. Price, 50 cents. Harper & Brothers, New 


York. 


This book contains a number of selections from ‘‘Roughing It,” and 
“Life on the Mississippi.” Mark Twain’s humor is always clean and 
attractive. We fell in love with “Tom Sawyer,” and “Huck Finn” 
years ago, and we are glad to see the present volume. Boys everywhere, 
young and old, will welcome it. 


MAXWELL, JOHNSTON & BARNUM’sS SPEAKING AND WRITING— 
Book ONE. By William H. Maxwell, City Superintendent of 
Schools, New York; Emma L. Johnston, Principal of the Brooklyn 
Training School for Teachers, City of New York; and Madalene 
D. Barnum, Teacher of English in the Brooklyn Training School 
for Teachers. Cloth, 16mo, 103 pages, with illustrations. Price, 
20 cents. American Book Company, 565 Market street, San 


Francisco. 


This book for third year pupils is divided into two parts. The first 
part, which is devoted entirely to oral expression, consists of story-telling, 
dramatization, games, drills on sound formation, and the study of poems 
and pictures. Through these various exercises, which are presented to 
the children as a sort of linguistic recreation, are laid the foundations of 
many desirable habits of speech—fluency of expression, flexibility of 
voice, purity of tone, correctness of pronunciation, etc. The second part 
is composed of lessons in both oral and written composition, with the 
emphasis placed upon the written work, the exercises including practice 
in sentence forms, paragraph construction, and the composition as a whole. 
In both parts the material presented for study—such as stories, pictures, 
poems—has been selected with the idea of interesting the children and 
in this way inspiring them to spontaneous expression. 
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The Child Classics 


A SERIES OF GRADED 
READERS FOR SCHOOLS 


By Georgia Alexander 
Supervising Principal Indianapolis Public Schools. 


“*The best readers in the market.’”—Martha Fleming, Profes- 
sor of Reading, School of Education, University of Chicago. 


“The selection of material included shows great judgment, and 
the series is as noteworthy for what is omitted as for what it con- 
tains. The set ought to have a very large sale and usefulness.”-— 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, Professor of Education, Leland Stanford 


Junior University. 


““The Child Classic Series is interesting, well graded, read- 
able. Our boys and girls are delighted with the books.” —Jas. A 
Barr, City Superintendent of Schools, Stockton, California. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF MERIT: 
A simple but complete phonic method based on interest. 
The use of classic material only in compiling the text. 


The strong human interest of the stories and poems, and the 
variety which they represent. 


The unique biographical sketches of authors in the Fourth and 
Fifth Readers were written as really to interest boys and girls. 


The careful grading of the entire series. 
The clear type, the excellent paper, the good binding. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
Fanny Y. Cory, Sarah Stillwell, Alice Barber Stevens, 
E. M. Ashe, Arthur I. Keller, Howard Chandler Christy. 
For elaborate descriptive booklet, introductory terms, etc., write 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


PUBLISHERS 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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California Educational ppt: 


STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
J. N. GILLETT, ee I iva Gaccaccadccae 


Ree eee eee eee eerste eeeereeeeeses 


the 

MORRIS DAILEY, “President of State Normal Schooi.. 
tj J. F. MILLSPAUGH, President of State Normal School.. 
Cc. C. VAN LIEW, President of State Normal School...... 
SAMUEL T. BLACK, President of State Normal School........... 
FREDERICK L. BU President of State Normal School..... San Francisco 
EDNAH A. RICH, President State Normal School............: Santa Barbara 
ae IDE WHEELE R, President of State University......... Berkeley 
ALEXIS F. LANGE, oot of Education, State University....... Berkeley 


CALIFORNIA COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


Ls DUNCAN MAC KINNON, President... 
L a MACKAY Vice-president Gaaeewas 
FEE, MII bciiinscaeeces sadextascocsdehconcetaos 


4 CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


- re eas 
gi Aa se Rate 





MET TR ls a onc ccicccdstcccccdcccesccgees San Francisco 
L. B. ARMSTRONG, Secretary.......ccccccccccccscs eveesenkes wacwadas Oakland 
3 SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Es A. 8. eo President... ccccccocccccccccccescccccce San Bernardino 
Be MARK KEPPEL, Secretary Pi ésitaaecenwkencanoncneGhanteded Los Angeles 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
i: Ue. Se SN 000s necedcecencuecsencdeucseedwaseaddeenenmal Colusa 
POUR Die Wy CIN iin sis Soares ose saccaseecesowssuenaaudenes Red Bluff 
CENTRAL CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
i Wy. Re a SI hb ct nenccndcasscadcacnccewetusenheadaunadsas Fresno 
DEAT MU, TIUTOIEG oc ovccciccccccdesssscccescccscccccuss Visalia 





MEN AND WoMEN 


A Boston father the past summer sent his boy, Reginald, and his 
three sisters to visit a relative in Maine. Though it was understood 
the visit was to consume three weeks, their stay lengthened to two 
months. 

“Well,” asked the father, upon the return of his offspring, “‘was 
your Uncle William glad to see you?” 

““Was he?” reiterated the eldest boy, as though surprised by the 
query. “Why, dad, he asked me why we didn’t bring you, mother, 
the cook, the maid and the dog!” —Harper’s. 


FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 


Camegie College gives Free Tuition by mail to one 
student in each county and city in the U. S. 








COLLEGE=SCHOOL 
SOCIETY-#-LODGE. 


i = Methods. Gram. Ponsentp 
Larson & Company | & er Zo" fe cone 


150 Pest St. Jeweler’s Building Gut ot hn ad pd mal with apeiation foe Fre 
SAN FRANCISCO Tuition to Carnegie College, Rogers, Ohio. 
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Ever Seen 


California’s 
Holland P 


Take 


Southern Pacific’s 


Netherland’s Route 


The Daylight service between San 
Francisco and Sacramento via 
the new Steamer ‘‘'NAVAJO”’ 


Leave San Francisco . . 8.00 a.m. 
Arrive Sacramento . . . 6.00 p.m 


Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday 


A Delightful Scenic Water Trip 


for Tourists and Auto Parties 


Meals, Beautiful Staterooms and 
Parlors 


Ask Agents 


Pacific Street Wharf, Flood Building, 
Market Street Ferry Depot, 


San Francisco 
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Wilkinson’s Practical 
Agriculture 


By JOHN W. WILKINSON, A.M., Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Oklahoma; 
formerly Professor of Agriculture in Northwestern 
Normal School, Alva, Oklahoma. 


$1.00 


complete and practical treatise for high and 
A normal schools. It gives the pupil a defi- 
nite technical training, and fits him. for 
farm life in any part of the United States. 
The work takes up agriculture, . horticulture; fores- 
try, landscape gardening, animal husbandry, stock 
feeding; roads and road-building, and country life 
conveniences. Air, light, water, and soil, the staple 
farm crops, fertilizers, the improvement of plant 
varieties, and the enemies of plants, are discussed 
in. a particularly helpful manner. Besides the de- 
scriptive text, each chapter contains laboratory 
exercises, questions on the text, and references to 
more. exhaustive works. Nearly one-third of the 
book is devoted to topics which rélate to civic im- 
provement, thus broadening the course into one in 
farm citizenship. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


571 Market Street, San Francisco 
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The Business Girl is no longer anovelty. She 
— ee has her recognized place, 


and one of the most important fields of employment 
lies in stenography and bookkeeping. a 


It is Possible fer her ‘coal these mediums 

to become private secretary to 
men of important affairs; to have a large salary, and 
to win success in the world of business. 


Self-Reliance is what she gains by becoming. 
—= = «familiar with the. principles and 
usages of business life. No other part of an education 
that a young woman’ can ee is sO important to her; — 


It Ives H r Power to mr use of her abili- 
It Gives Her Power tie in the fields of profit- 


able labor; it broadens her ae of usefulness and 
enlarges her means of self-support. 


HEALD’S 


has been the Lending Rustades 
r 47 Yea 

For 47 Years Training School on the Pacific 
Coast: There are now twelve large schools in Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. 


he 


Address 


Free ) Heald's Boanens College 


Catalogue 425 ‘McALLISTER. STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2: CAL, 
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